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The Moonlight Sonata 


the loveliest legends clustering the 
dusk fantasy about Beethoven’s Moonlight 
Sonata the story,of its creation. 

One evening—so runs the legend—while the 
master strolled moodily through the streets Vienna 
caught the sound one his compositions. 
beautiful was the interpretation that entered the house, 
curious see who might playing. 

the dusk the room found young blind girl. 
The master spoke with her and wondered what beauty 
might bring this soul which had such perfect under- 
standing his work. played for her and into his 
melodies wove the mood moonlight night—haunting, 
tranquil, majestic. The sightless girl understood. She 
saw its unearthly beauty, felt its mystery, and thrilled 
its power the master ended his composition wild 
burst arpeggios. 

Only legend—but fitting interpretation the 
sonata, which has indeed revealed the beauty the 
moonlight was revealed the mythical blind girl 
that night long ago. 


American Foundation for the Blind 
Nation-wide Service 


MEMBERSHIP MEETINGS 

White Plains March 4th, 
the first Membership Meeting took 
place. The object these meetings 
create through special commit- 
tees, clubs and churches interest 
the work and purpose the Foun- 
dation. greater influence could 
brought bear this effort than 
the presence Helen Keller and her 
teacher and companion, Anne Sulli- 
van Macy. They, their forceful 
way, give the message which has 
stirred audiences 
world. Only life-story could ring 
with the sincerity and human interest 
which reaches out from the platform 
when Mrs. Macy clearly and simply 
tells Helen Keller’s mastery 
triple handicap and the perfect 
mutual understanding which has 
made this mastery possible. The 
close relationship their personali- 
ties and what means constantly 
felt. 
Keller makes direct appeal her 
listeners behalf the Foundation 
and the strength and persuasion 
her words evokes eager response and 
liberal subscription. 

Nor must forgotten that the 
program would not complete with- 
out such splendid men Edwin 
Grasse, Guy Envin, 
poet-lecturer; Abraham 
violinist, and William Fuhrmeister, 
masters handicap. 

Both White Plains and East 
Orange overflow meetings had 


Following the life-story, 


held accommodate the crowds. 
The thousands who attended these 
meetings were intensely eager 
hear about this new enterprise and 
learn the purpose the Founda- 
tion. They marveled the work 
the artists and were keen told 
how opportunities for just such ac- 
complishment might opened all 
persons without sight. 

The value these meetings, aside 
from what they mean the Founda- 
tion, tremendously great the 
general public. From point edu- 
cation they are from point 
soul-interest and awakening ap- 
peal, they are indescribably 
cant. 

Following are the cities which have 
already heard the program: 

White Plains, New York, March 4th 
East Orange, New Jersey, March 7th 
Newark, New Jersey, March 
Trenton, New Jersey, March 12th 
Pelham Manor, New York, March 

16th 

Plainfield, New Jersey, April 
Hackensack, New Jersey, April 13th 
New Rochelle, New York, May 
Passaic, New Jersey, May 22nd 
Jersey City, New Jersey, May 23rd 
Montclair, New Jersey, May 26th 
Paterson, New Jersey, June 2nd 


25,000 ATTEND NEW JERSEY 
WEEK FOR THE BLIND 


Week for the Blind, May 
17th, inclusive, was conducted 
American Foundation for the 


the 
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Blind Newark, New Jersey, be- 
half the New Jersey State Com- 
mission for the Blind, St. Joseph’s 
Home for the ,Blind, Jersey City, 
and the local work general. 
was educational purpose, consist- 
ing exhibitions occupations and 
arts which the blind are success- 
ful; featuring the prevention 
blindness; demonstrating the work 
the classes for the blind and low 
vision classes the public schools, 
and having sale merchandise made 
the blind. There were lectures 
model store set and conducted 
man without sight, and demon- 
strations the optophone, the in- 
strument which transforms 
written word into sound. The Week 
serves excellent medium 
broaden the interest the public 
this work and demonstrate that 
people without sight can made 
self-supporting 
trained, 

Sunday, May every 
Catholic church, synagogue, and 
ninety per cent the Protestant 
churches announcements were read 
the Week for the Blind which was 
also incorporated the church calen- 
dars. many instances the clergy- 
men gave brief addresses the work 
for the blind and the hymns sung 
were those blind composers. 
one church cantata, “The Light 
Life,” Capel-Cure, the beauti- 
ful and inspiring story blind man 
restored sight, was sung the 
choir. 

Another the 


item interest 
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publicity work for the Week was the 
appearance dog, famous through- 
out New Jersey for his war work, 
who wore blanket bearing the an- 
nouncement the Week. 

Each club and church group was 
scheduled take charge the ac- 
tivities definite days. 
committee representative women 
acted hostesses the tea-room, the 
revenue which paid the incidental 
expenses launching the campaign. 

The receipts the sale articles 
exhibition went the blind work- 
ers who had produced them. ad- 
dition, all demonstrators were paid 
for their services, and each child 
the blind and low vision classes, out 
the incidental funds raised during 
the Week, was given dollar with 
which start bank account. 

More than 25,000 interested spec- 
tators attended the Week. evi- 
dent that result these activities 
better understanding and helpful 
interest has been aroused the public 
which will prove great service 
all future work for the blind New 


Jersey. 


BLIND 


Successful Advertiser 
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ENCOURAGING LETTERS 


112 Shaw Avenue 
Newark, New Jersey 
May 21, 1924. 
Mr. Migel, President 
American Foundation for the Blind 
New York, New York. 
Dear Sir: 


Permit write you thanks 
for the great introduction the blind 
New Jersey had the people 
Newark last week, through you, 
President the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind. 


can see, but wife has been 
totally blind for fourteen years— 
glaucoma. took seven years 
the part oculists determine 
there was hope for her. During 
that period she was misery 
mind and body looking forward 
useless and cut off 
from all that makes life worth living. 
little over three years ago the New 
Jersey Commission took her under 
its wing teach her read, 
occupy her mind—found her capa- 
bilities, made possible occupy 
her hands. Now she 
woman, well body and mind, again 
the world, happy and contented, 
also highly respected, and loved 
her blind friends. 

writing after fourteen years 
close observation, and three years 
observing the blind masse, and 
find that the general public really 
not know them. The Week New- 
ark has astonished those who attended 
and all who studied and watched 
the sightless men and women 
after day their different 
noted their happiness, their activity 
mind and hand, their ambition 
work and their pride it. 


The public now see what has been 
for the blind the Founda- 
tion and they are responding manly 
and womanly ways. Thank God for 
it, and the men and women who have 
devoted their time and means 
bring this condition about. 

was great Week for the Blind 
Newark and another year will see 
greater, and the blind are going 
prepare try and make 

The public need know the blind 
and the blind need mingle more 
with each other. Publicity will 
it. Your work has, way, made 
the blind see, happy, con- 
tented, cheerful and part and parcel 
the world. 

sincere thanks you. 


Board Managers, 
New Jersey Commission 
for the Blind, 
g-11 Franklin Street, 
Newark, New Jersey. 
May 23, 1924. 
Mr. Migel, President, 
American Foundation for the Blind, 
New York City. 
dear Mr. Migel: 

meeting this Board held 
Thursday afternoon, May 22nd, after 
receiving report the Week for 
the Blind launched this Commis- 
sion under the guidance the Amer- 
ican Foundation for the Blind, was 
unanimously voted extend the 
Foundation through you, the sincere 
thanks for this splendid co-operation 
service which enabled the presenta- 
tion every phase our State 
work for the blind. least 25,000 
visitors inspected the work and over 
two thousand dollars worth the 
work the blind was 
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The value the public’s not only 
seeing the blind work, but also 
having the opportunity chat with 
them, establishes social contact 
inestimable value. 

felt that the fruits this 
Week for the Blind are 
understanding the part the pub- 
lic what their State trying 
for the blind, more intimate 
knowledge the blind 
locality, and more understanding 
service this field. 

Very truly yours, 

New Jersey Commission for 
the Blind. 

Lydia Hayes, 

Chief Executive Officer. 


VIRGINIA 

Following the Three Day Educa- 
tional Campaign conducted Rich- 
mond, Virginia, from February 12th 
14th under the auspices the 
American Foundation for the Blind 
bill has been passed the Legis- 
lature, providing for the erection 
school for blind white children Vir- 
ginia known the Virginia 
School for the Blind. 

$42,000 was appropriated for the 
purchase certain tract land 
near Charlottesville, comprising ap- 
proximately 187 acres. 

The school under the gov- 
ernment board visitors con- 
sisting five members (one whom 
shall blind) appointed the 
governor. 

planned that funds for the 
erection building may secured 
from private sources that construc- 
tion may not delayed until 
appropriation granted the Gene- 
ral Assembly. 


LETTERS INTEREST 


Commonwealth Virginia, 
Governor’s Office, 
Richmond. 

February 22, 1924. 


Mr. Migel, President, 
American Foundation for the Blind, 
New York City. 


dear Mr. Migel: 


was pleasure attend Rich- 
mond’s Three Days’ Educational Cam- 
paign for the Blind. was pleas- 
ure introduce Miss Keller. This 
meeting Richmond sure has 
done wonderful good and has cen- 
tered the attention our people 
what can done help these most 
unfortunate people. believe the 
meeting will bring splendid results. 
Everyone enjoyed meeting Miss Kel- 
ler, and the program that was put 
the night she was here was splendid. 
The auditorium was packed its 
standing capacity. 

want take this opportunity 
state that the Foundation 
dered valuable assistance and was 
real inspiration the local work. 

With best wishes, 
Very truly yours, 
Lee TRINKLE, 
Governor Virginia. 


Virginia Commission 
for the Blind, 

1228 East Broad Street, 

Richmond, Virginia. 

March 1924. 


Mr. Migel, President, 
American Foundation for the Blind, 
New York City. 
dear Mr. Migel: 

behalf the Virginia Commis- 
sion for the Blind wish express 


our sincere gratitude for the services 
rendered the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind. With such 
organization this, giving nation- 
wide service the various commis- 
sions and associations, the cause will 
advance rapidly. 


Our recent campaign was most 
creditable success and without the aid 
the Foundation could not have 
made the mark, created the sensa- 
tion did without the services 
Helen Keller. For her appearance 
here are deeply indebted the 
American Foundation who arranged 
for her coming. Miss Keller’s ap- 
pearance the Virginia Legislature 
had most thrilling and desired effect 
upon the General Assembly and helped 
give the Legislature better under- 
standing the work being done 
the Virginia Commission for the Blind. 


Again thanking you for your kind 
assistance, remain, 


Cordially yours, 


HERBERT Chairman, 


The Virginia Assn. Workers 
for the Blind, Inc., 


1228 East Broad Street, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Mr. Migel, President, 
American Foundation for the Blind, 
New York City. 


dear Mr, Migel: 


spokesman for the blind and 
their friends throughout the State, 
the Virginia Association Workers 
for the Blind deems privilege 
make known the Foundation some- 
thing the value your recent con- 
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tribution our cause the “Old 
Dominion.” 


The Educational Campaign for the 
blind conducted Richmond 
February 12, 13, and 14th the Vir- 
ginia Commission for the Blind and 
under the guidance the American 
Foundation for the Blind was the first 
campaign its kind undertaken 
the South. Without detailing 
minutia the happy results that cam- 
paign, let suffice say that 
other way, other means, could 
have aroused such interest and en- 
thusiastic confidence our cause now 
commands from the Richmond people 


and from the general public the 
State. 


what the blind Virginia 
owe the Foundation for its collabora- 
tion with our Commission its cam- 
paign, not too much say that 
without it, success would have been 
virtually impossible. Here Virginia 
are comparatively “new the 
game,” and the Foundation has taught 
many things for which our blind 
will have cause feel grateful, 


Helen Keller “speaks for 
when think the inspiration she 
brought our sighted public and 
particular the State Legislature, the 
Foundation “scores” again, for 
recognize that the coming Miss 
Keller could hardly have been realized 
without the help the Foundation. 

conclusion the most can wish 
is, that the Foundation may 


well all its undertakings did 
for us. 


Cordially yours, 


President. 
Secretary. 
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Our Music Departments Meet 
the Needs Our Pupils? 
Robert Irwin 


The Research Department the 
American Foundation for the Blind 
has recently invited certain superin- 


tendents institutions for the blind, 
social workers interested the adult 


blind, and successful blind musicians, 
express their views the need 
music with relation the blind. This 
invitation was prompted criticism 
which has been voiced certain quar- 
ters, results musical instruction 
schools for the blind. 


the belief that these views may 
interest those responsible for 
the musical education the blind 
this country, attempt 
made summarize few para- 
graphs the suggestions which our re- 
cent inquiry has elicited. 

attempt has been made can- 
vass the sentiment the entire coun- 
try the subject considered below. 
Those communicated with, however, 
are among the most thoughtful and 
successful men and women interested 


the field music with relation 
the blind. 


Music perhaps the best medium 
for affording aesthetic training the 


blind. the only form art 
which the blind can appreciate upon 


absolutely equal footing with those 
who see. social asset and 


means recreation, the value mu- 
sic blind person with some ability 


this direction can hardly over- 
estimated. Its vocational possibilities 
have long been recognized edu- 
cators the blind. 

our correspondents that the high cul- 


FOR THE BLIND 
tural bent the average music teach- 
has prevented him from appreciat- 
ing the vocational value music 
some its most practical forms. 
pointed out that there unfor- 
tunate lack well-defined aim under- 
lying the music departments many 
schools for the blind. One writer 
says, “We hear much loose talk about 
cultural value, vocational value, value 


pastime, etc., but many the 


schools none these values have 
been pursued their logical conclu- 
sion formulating the course 
study.” 

are told that certain schools 
the highly artistic ideals the music 
teachers have resulted tendency 
percentage “promising pupils,” and 
gradually discard the great bulk 
the student body unworthy fur- 
ther time and attention the music 
instructor. Membership the gen- 
eral school chorus, said, consti- 
tutes about the limit the musical 
instruction such discarded pupils re- 
There strong conviction 
among many the alumni the 
schools for the blind, that the failure 
recognize the social value music 
and the vocational value certain 
forms music, has resulted very 
regrettable neglect large propor- 
tion the pupils who should have 
been continued the music depart- 
ments’ with instruction adapted 
meet their needs. 

Another ground for criticism 
music departments conducted 
schools for the blind, which voiced 
alumni long experience, the 
failure teach pupils memorize 
rapidly. contended that pupils 
were deliberately taught commit 
memory, they would enabled 
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offset large measure the lack 
embossed music. 


There strong feeling among 
blind musicians fair ability, and 
among their friends who have ob- 
served the vicissitudes blind people 
with more less musical ability, that 
the whole field music should 
investigated. They argue that there 
should reappraisal values, and 
readjustment music departments 
with this reappraisal mind. They 
feel that the time has come when blind 
people outside the schools should 
studied and the significance 
music them noted, and that 
music courses planned with view 
meeting the practical needs the 
large group rather than developing 
few “artists” who seldom material- 
ize and who when they materialize 
are usually destined life bitter 
disappointment. 


Many recognize that music teaching 
offers field employment for cer- 
tain well selected individuals. 
urged, however, this connection, 
that the music departments all 
our schools for the blind follow the 
example those who offer normal 
course designed specifically train 
blind persons teach sighted pupils. 


also urged that the vocational 
possibilities music the field 
church organ playing studied, and 
that educational campaign inau- 
gurated, designed make employers 
the field more ready accept blind 
musicians. The field employment 
which afforded the moving pic- 
ture theatre, the legitimate theatre, 
the dance hall and the restaurant 
should, felt, also carefully 
studied. This rapidly growing 
field, employing many thousands 
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FOR 
few blind people with 
average musical ability are attaining 
gratifying success this form 
occupation, 


The questions raised thoughtful 
blind people and some their friends 
are: Why not more find employ- 
ment these activities? Why not 
our schools definitely train for such 
musical opportunities? few can 
succeed without specific training, could 
not many find employment the 
“music trade,” were they trained es- 
pecially obviate some the 
difficulties which now cause shipwreck 
before the blind musician fairly 


has been proposed that the Amer- 
ican Foundation for the Blind employ 
competent person investigate and 
report the subject music and 
the various lines occupation the 
world music which blind persons 
have succeeded, that the exact nature 
the work which success has re- 
sulted set forth, that qualifications 
and training the successful persons 
each line noted, and that the 
peculiar difficulties which each had 
overcome and the means overcom- 
ing them described carefully. 

The social value music, 
suggested, should also 
the ways which music has proved 
social asset, the kind music which 
has proved most value, and the 
ways which music social asset 
has indirectly proved eco- 
nomic value. 


One writer says, “To succeed 
must good mixer. limited 


ability play popular pieces the 
piano, little was appreciated 
teacher, has been inestimable 


. 
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assistance offsetting the ter- 
rific social handicap lack 
sight.” 

superintendent western school 
for the blind points out that inex- 
perienced teachers music find diffi- 
culty adapting their work with 
blind children the methods teach- 
ing sighted children which they have 
learned the conservatory. pro- 
poses that these difficulties and their 
solution studied and reported, for 
the benefit the many inexperienced 
and often unsupervised music teachers 
who are annually joining the staffs 
the music departments schools for 
the blind throughout the country. 

Another man suggested that this 
investigation study made the 
curricula some our best schools 
for the blind, and careful report 
drawn showing how these curricula 
might adapted meet the 
cultural, vocational, social and recrea- 
tional needs blind men and women, 
they face actual situations the 
communities which they after 
leaving school. 


SUMMER COURSE FOR 
HOME TEACHERS 


The American Foundation for the 
Blind has arranged this summer for 
six weeks’ course for the training 
home teachers the blind. This 
course will given co-operation 
with New York University. The 
course will under the direction 
Robert Irwin, Director the Bu- 
reau Research the American 
Foundation for the Blind. Associated 
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with Mr. Irwin will Charles 
Hayes; the Bureau 
Information and Publicity. 


opportunity will also afforded 
for special instruction certain home 
industries which home teachers are 
called upon teach. similar course 
was conducted during the summers 
1921 and 1922 connection with 
Columbia University. interesting 
note that practically all the stu- 
dents who took the course Columbia 
are now engaged some form 
social work for the blind. 


For information regarding the cost 
board, communicate with the 
Bureau Information, American 
Foundation for the Blind, Union 
Square West, New York City. 


The following persons constitute the 
Advisory Committee for this course: 


Dr. Thomas Riley, Brooklyn Bureau 
Charities. 

Miss Beatrix Griswold, Headquar- 
ters for the Blind, Brooklyn Bureau 
Charities. 

Mr. Edward Van Cleve, New York 
Institute for the Education the 
Blind. 

Miss Grace Harper, New York State 
Commission for the Blind 
Miss Lydia Hayes, New Jersey 

Commission for the Blind. 

Mr. Scandlin, New York Asso- 
ciation for the Blind. 

Mr. Eben Morford, Brooklyn Indus- 
trial Home for Blind Men. 

Miss Frances Moscrip, Division 
Blind and Sight Conservation Classes 
the Public Schools. 


Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, National 
Committee for the Prevention 
Blindness. 


The Advisory Committee has the 
past met the cost this class and are 
planning this year offer substantial 
financial support. 


HENRY RANDOLPH LATIMER, Ph.B. 
Trustee the American Foundation for the Blind, Inc. 


and friends the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind are especially interested 
Mr. Latimer for he, more than anyone else, 
responsible for the form this organization has 
taken. While many persons this country 
advocated for years the establishment 
organization for the blind, doing nation wide 
work, was Mr. Latimer who finally crystal- 
lized this idea, drafted plan which would 
make such organization representative 
workers for the blind the country and en- 
listed the leaders the work the support 
this project. 
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Henry Randolph Latimer 


ENRY RANDOLPH LATI- 
MER, Executive Secretary 

the Pennsylvania Associ- 
ation for the Blind, comes well- 
known Southern Maryland family. 
relative the late historian and 
novelist, Mrs. Elizabeth Wormley La- 
timer, and cousin Rear Admiral 


Julian Lane Latimer, Judge Advocate 


General the United States Navy. 

received his early education 
the local country school; but, owing 
his defective vision, was sent 
away, the age ten, the Mary- 
land School for the Blind Balti- 
more. His standing here among his 
schoolmates may judged from the 
fact that, for two years, was presi- 
dent their voluntary organization, 
known the Henry Clay Debating 
Society; while his standing with the 
faculty may judged from the fur- 
ther fact that, during his last term, 
served director the regular 
school orchestra, consisting twenty 
instruments. Upon his graduation, 
the age nineteen, was employed 
teacher school; where, dur- 
ing the following twenty years, 
gave instruction practically every 
department, filling the post libra- 
rian, and taking his measure re- 
sponsibility for the daily discipline 
the students. During these early 
teaching days, addition his regu- 
lar school duties, took college 
course which led, 1899, the de- 
gree Ph. The following summer 
spent Harvard University, tak- 
ing courses the theory and history 
education. During the ten years 
prior his coming Pittsburgh 
was Head Teacher the Maryland 


School for the Blind, and, such, 
became well known among the edu- 
cators the blind this country. 

Before 1921 Mr. Latimer was pro- 
bably best known relation his 
activity member the Uniform 
Type Committee, and its successor, 
the Commission Uniform Type for 
the Blind. The purpose these ex- 
pert bodies was secure the adoption 
one system tangible reading and 
writing for the blind the English- 
speaking world. 1914, he, with 
others the Uniform Type Commit- 
tee, visited Great Britain the inter- 
est this cause. served Exec- 
utive Secretary the Commission 
Uniform Type for the Blind until 
the main purpose for which the Com- 
mision had been created was accom- 
plished, and its remaining work turned 
over, June, 1923, the American 
Foundation for the Blind. 

1908, was instru- 
mental organizing both the Asso- 
ciated Blind Men Maryland and 
the Maryland Association Workers 
for the Blind, serving for several 
years President the former or- 
ganization and Vice-President 
the latter. For two terms, 
1923, served President the 
American Association Workers for 
the Blind, organization representa- 
tive every interest the blind 
the United States and Canada. Dur- 
ing his presidency this Association 
provided for the establishment the 
American Foundation for the Blind, 
and was chairman the committee 
which, September, 1921, incorpor- 
ated the Foundation. was pre- 


vailed upon the trustees the 
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Foundation accept temporarily the 
position acting Director-General, 
which office held, connection 
with his other work, until December 
31, 1922, when, upon the appointment 
Director General, was made 
member the Board Trustees 
the Foundation, May, 1923, 
was elected member the Board 
Corporators the Western Penn- 
sylvania School for the Blind, Pitts- 
burgh. February, 1924, was 
named Governor Pinchot mem- 
ber the State Commission study 
conditions relating blind persons 
Pennsylvania. 

1905, Latimer planned and 
supervised the building attrac- 
tive six room house the town 
Hyattsville, Md., which 
even before was finished, and which 


HERE are great number 

persons throughout New 

England whose surname 

White, and the majority these are 

descended from the same progenitor, 

John White, who was Salem, Mass- 
achusetts, 1638. 

worthy scion this ancestor, 
John White, Herbert Humphrey 
White, who for more than forty years 
has been engaged financial circles 
prominence and whose opinion 
investments carries with conviction. 
The spirit which regards the 
“best” investment and the one with 
which would have young men ap- 
proach life “to your duty 
made clear you without regard 


Herbert White 


Treasurer the American Foundation for the Blind, Inc. 


WHITE 


afterwards sold considerable advan- 


tage. Notwithstanding this tendency 
toward the practical, volume verse 
appeared over his name 1907, en- 
titled, “Virginia Dare and Other 
which ran rapidly through 
two editions. 


1911, Mr. Latimer married Miss 
Jane Byrd Page, member the old 
Virginia family that name, whose 
good taste, judgment, and ready help 
have been invaluable him 
work. Mrs. Latimer sister 
George and William Page, 
prominent the banking world 
Baltimore, Md., and cousin the 
well-known writer, the late Thomas 
Nelson Page, United States Ambas- 
sador Italy during the recent World 
War. 


This the spirit 
that has been the dominating influence 
his own successful life, still its 
prime. 

Mr. White was born Hartford, 
Connecticut, July, 1858. re- 
ceived elementary education the 
public schools that city and com- 
pleted classical course the high 
school. Because his delicate health 
was obliged forego college 
education, which was keen disap- 
pointment. After his graduation from 
high school continued study 
home, his principal subjects being po- 
litical economy, constitutional history, 
and astronomy. His health improved 
and was soon vigorous and 
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strong desired, but with the pass- 
ing years had come other responsibili- 
ties and consequence the college 
course was not attained. 

Mr. White’s first entrance into the 
business world was the capacity 
clerk with the Hartford Trust Com- 
pany, financial position keeping 
with his natural tastes. was em- 
ployed this work for four years, 
resigning accept similar position 
with the Phoenix National Bank 
where remained twenty years, 
serving assistant cashier the 
bank for nine years. period 
four years Mr. White had been con- 
nected with the Connecticut Mutual 


WHITE 


Life Insurance Company Hartford 
auditor and January, 1899, 
was promoted the directorate 
and the office secretary the 


company. gave efficient service 
this department until March, 1906, 
when was elected the treasurer 
the company and filling this respon- 
sible position his commendable 
manner today. 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company its financial manage- 
ment calls for the exercise sound 
business judgment and knowledge 
financial law, national 
national. Mr. White ideally fitted 


HERBERT 


for this position view his twenty- 
five years experience banking cir- 
cles and especially because his fa- 
miliarity with the affairs pertaining 
this particular company. Mr. White’s 
tactfulness, his genuineness, his con- 
scientiousness, not mention his 
other qualities, further increase his 
fitness for this post. 

Mr. White’s interest was first 
aroused work for the blind through 
his friendship with Mrs. Emily Welles 
Foster through whose efforts the 
Connecticut Institute for the Blind 
was established. the years its 
development acquired intimate 
knowledge the Institution and 
1897 was elected Treasurer. 


the pressure business forced him 


mittee. 
Only 


WHITE 


relinquish this position, but has 
been Director and member the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for twenty years. 

Upon the establishment the 
American Foundation for the Blind 
Mr. White was elected its Treasurer. 
also Director the State Bank 
and Trust Company; Secretary and 
Director the Hartford Retreat for 
the Insane; and Director and Chair- 
man the Executive Committee 
the Connecticut Institute for the 
Blind. Mr. White has always main- 
tained his interest matters pertain- 
ing education and Chairman 
the West Middle School District Com- 
High School Plan and Building Com- 
mittee, 
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English, French and American Organists, Blind 


YEARS PERSONAL OBSERVATION 


THE 


TRAINING AND PLACING ORGANISTS AND CHOIRMASTERS ENGLAND 


Lapy CAMPBELL 


Formerly the Royal Normal College and Academy Music for the Blind 


Sir Francis and Lady Campbell 
October 1912 


organists 

formed important part 

the musical course the 
Royal Normal College for the Blind, 
both Armitage and Sir 
Francis Campbell believed that posi- 
tions could secured, the appli- 
cants were thoroughly prepared for 
their When Dr, Armitage 
visited the Institution Nationale des 
Jeunes Aveugles, Paris, 1869, 


was surprised find that music and 
pianoforte tuning provided employ- 
ment for sixty per cent. its pupils 
whereas England, with few not- 
able exceptions, blind organists had 
not obtained appointments. 

Sir Francis Campbell had made 
careful study the successes and 
failures blind musicians, From his 
own experience pupil the 
School for the Blind, Nashville, and 
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the results his eleven years mu- 
sical director Perkins Institution 
for the Blind, South Boston, was 
convinced the following factors were 
essential, the blind were gain 
livelihood the profession music. 

the selection pupils for 
special training the mental capacity 
must considered well the 
musical. 

Their physical and intellectual 
powers must developed, and the 
surroundings provide refining influ- 
ence. 

practice, and opportunities hearing 
music equal those given the seeing 
students, with whom they would have 
compete the open market. 

The organists must have lessons 
choir-training and the art accom- 
panying. 

Sir Francis Campbell was early 
advocate vocational training, and 
all departments the college the 
pupils were given practical experience 
their various lines work. 


Social Training 


Let preface remarks the 
special topic under consideration with 
this important statement—to prepare 
the youthful blind for successful work 
among the seeing, there must per- 
sistent effort secure independence 
movement, freedom from manner- 
isms, and the ability meet people 
socially without calling attention 
the fact blindness. Constant re- 
minders the part teachers, and 
hearty co-operation the part the 
pupil are needed secure these re- 
sults. 


Staff 


When the Royal Normal College 
was established 1872, required 
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Dr. Hopkins, F.R.C.O. 


For fifty years organist the Temple 
Church and teacher organ the 
Royal Normal College for the Blind. 


some persuasion convince the board 
directors that “poor blind children” 
must have equally good, not better 
instruction, than was given their own 
children. Before engaging the col- 
lege staff, Sir Francis Campbell sought 


‘the advice Sir George MacFarren, 


Principal the Royal Academy 
Music, Sir Sterndale Bennett, Madam 
Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, and others 
who had wide acquaintance with 
the musical world. The professors 
chosen were those connected with the 
best conservatories music for see- 
ing students, and they were employed 
the college for one two days 
week supplement the work the 
resident teachers. For thirty-five years 
Mr. Frits Hartvigson gave piano les- 
sons two days week. had been 
the teacher Queen Alexandria 
her native country and later was 
the staff the Royal Academy 
Music, London. were fortunate 


secure for vocal training Dr. 
Cummings, for many years lead- 


Ms 
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ing tenor the concert platform. 
Lessons harmony, counterpoint, and 
composition were successively given 
Professors Banister, Corder and 
MacPherson, all from the Royal Aca- 
demy Staff. 

Great thought was given the 
choice organ teacher, for many 
brilliant recitalist not good 
church organist. Dr. Hopkins 
the *Temple Church was engaged. 
was recognized his fellow or- 
ganists unrivalled accompanist, 
and the musical services the Temple 
Church ranked with those the 
Abbey and St. Paul’s. Dr. Hopkins’ 
genial personality won the love 
his pupils, and they responded his 
interest their progress with faithful 
practice. 


Accompanying the Church Service 


Dr. Hopkins drilled the choir 
chanting the Psalms, and other parts 
the church service. The antiphonal 
chanting the Psalms the Church 
England proved difficulty, the 
blind organists could not read the 
Psalter and play the same time. 
was therefore necessary for them 
become very familiar with the 
words and pointing the Psalms. 
They gained this familiarity ac- 
companying the weekly practice 
the choir, and profited Dr. Hop- 
kins’s suggestions pace, regis- 
tration, etc. 

the daily choir practice under Sir 
Francis Campbell many anthems and 
cantatas were learned which the or- 
ganists the accom- 

*The Temple Church was built for 
the Knights Templars during the Cru- 
sades. the oldest part, dating from 
1185, are the effigies the Knights 


complete armor, those who had served 
Palestine lying with crossed legs. 


paniment sacred solos Dr. Cum- 
mings was invaluable had scored 
many success oratorio singing, 
and knew just the right rendering. 
Once pulled the organist and 
choir “God Save the Queen” be- 
cause Dr. Campbell, being Ameri- 
can, had not placed the right emphasis 
the words. 


College Chapel Services 


soon beginner could play 
hymn creditably, was given 
chance accompany the morning 
evening chapel service. During 
one month the Psalms for the day 
were chanted the morning, and 
hymn sung evening prayers. The 
next month the order was reversed. 
this way the organists became fa- 
miliar with all the Psalms and had 
committed number hymn-tunes. 
The latter were chosen 
hymn-books used Non-conformist 
Church England, order that the 
organists might prepared for posi- 
tions with different denominations. 
The privilege playing the chapel 
service was incentive beginners, 
and they were soon able add Pre- 
lude and Postlude. Each organist 
who could accompany was required 
take his turn alphabetically and 
forgot, doctor, learn the chant 
hymn” was not accepted valid 
excuse. 


Embossed Music 


great drawback first using 
the Psalms the school services was 
the lack embossed copy the 
Cathedral Psalter. remember labori- 
ously teaching the seventy-three verses 
desire help organist who had 
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use the next Sunday kept one pa- 
tient over such task, The college 
choir gave concerts raise the money 
for printing the Cathedral Psalter. 
the present time, great assistance 
rendered the organists the National 
Institute for the Blind which embosses 
many anthems, settings the Church 
services, and other organ music. 


Repertoire 


Before pupil began organ lessons 
must show good progress the 
piano, and some knowledge 
mony. was required keep his 
old pieces memory and have more 
than one two his finger’s ends. 
Dr. Alfred Hollins, graduate the 
College, considers good repertoire 
such essential qualification, that 
gives annual prize for the pupil 
presenting the longest list organ 
pieces prepared play the 
end the year. tested the 
judges whether really knows 
the pieces. 


Organ Practice 


Beside good teaching, sufficient or- 
gan practice sine qua non, 
soon the main building was com- 
pleted 1878, large three manual 
organ was erected the concert hall, 
and two small organs, one for the 
boys and one for the girls, were built 
the same firm, The latter were 
constructed with regard pedals and 
other essentials afford good facil- 
ities for practice. All the organs were 
blown These organs 
were given Dr. Armitage without 
whose generous support the college 
could not have been established and 
equipment was essential the highest 
success. 
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Services London 


Institutions which are supported 
America municipal state funds 
are dependent England charit- 
able contributions. One the ways 
which the needs the College were 
brought before the public was through 
sermons preached noted London 
clergymen. This had twofold bene- 
fit, for the college choir rendered the 
church service and blind organist 
accompanied. When Canon Farrar 
St. Margaret’s, Canon Fleming 
St. Michael’s kindly gave such 
assistance, Dr. Hopkins would with 

organist and make him thoroughly 
familiar with the new organ. 
remember rightly, the clergyman, 
choir, and organist felt somewhat 
nervous the first service St. 
Margaret’s, and Dr. Hopkins sat 
the organ-stool ready slip into his 
pupil’s place there seemed any 
danger slip the service. Dr. 
Hopkins, Dr. Cummings, and Mr. 
Hartvigson were always ready 
assist concerts given the pupils, 
going far Glasgow for this 
purpose. The whole-hearted interest 
which led busy professional musicians 
give their time, take long jour- 
neys aid their blind pupils was 
important factor the success 
the college graduates. 


Hearing Music 


One the advantages enjoyed 
students conservatories music 
large cities the constant attend- 
ance symphony and other concerts. 
Sir Francis Campbell wished secure 
the benefit large playgrounds for 
open air exercise, and the same 
time musical environment, These 


were combined Upper Norwood 
for the College was within ten min- 
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utes’ walk the Crystal Palace con- 
cert room. its value musical 
education Francis Hueffer, the -critic 
the London Times, said, “You have 
your very doors some the very 
finests concerts Europe, where the 
music all countries performed 
first rate artists. listen such 
performances, and still more attend 
the rehearsals such performances, 
privilege enjoyed few the 
greatest music schools the conti- 
nent.” Once three years Handel 
Festival was given the Crystal 
Palace with choir three thousand 
voices and orchestra one thou- 
sand. The Palace management gave 
the school entrance all concerts, 
operas, and plays the cost two 
dollars and half for each yearly 
season ticket, and six cents admission 
the concert room. When the Palace 
fell evil days and its fine orchestra 
under Sir August Manns was dis- 
banded, the pupils were taken con- 
certs London for which the agents 
freely gave tickets. 


Recitals and Lectures 


Each week Dr. Hopkins and Mr. 
Hartvigson gave recitals for the whole 
school. Dr. Cummings and the pro- 
fessors harmony gave frequent lec- 
tures their respective subjects. 
Professor MacPherson was leader 
bringing the notice music 
teachers the importance aural cul- 
ture and musical appreciation. His 
enthusiasm made two his pupils, 
now the College staff, able expo- 
nents his methods. 


Examinations 


When Dr. Hopkins was succeeded 
Mr. Balfour, advised his 
pupils enter for the Associate and 
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Fellowship examination the Royal 
College Organists. This plan was 
readily adopted. Since fifty- 
eight graduates have gained the 
Associateship, and twenty-six the 
Fellowship the College Organ- 
ists, while forty have won the Licen- 
tiateship the Royal Academy 
Music. The College Organists 
gives stiff examination and many 
candidates are plucked. Some the 
conditions are harder for blind can- 
didates than for their seeing brothers. 
For instance, the latter has specially 
written hymn tune placed before him 
transpose sight, whereas the 
former given fifteen minutes 
commit from Braille copy, and has 
the original key. spite the han- 
dicaps, our candidates both for the 
Associate and Fellowship often took 
the prize awarded the one obtaining 
the highest marks, The candidates 
come from all parts the United 
Kingdom and number over two hun- 
dred. 


Results 


Did the results justify the belief 
the founders the Royal Normal 
College? Appointments were secured, 
though many instances vigorous 
efforts were needed overcome 
the prejudice and conservatism 
minister and choir. The Senior School 
averaged one hundred and twenty and 
these some prepared 
typists, school 
Only those who had musical ability, 
and were willing give the time 
and hard work necessary prepare 
thoroughly for their duties took 
course the organ and singing 
and harmony. the end thirty 
years from the time the first gradu- 
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Miss Emily Lucas, F.R.C.O., 


Graduate the Royal Normal College for 

the Blind and for twenty-seven years organ- 

ist the Presbyterian Church, Upper 
Norwood. 


ates were ready into the world 
try their fortune, had list 
seventy-five who had obtained organ 
appointments some had good teach- 
ing connections, and others added 
their income tuning. 

was more difficult find places 
for girls, but there were some the 
list. The young lady who succeeded 
Dr. Alfred Hollins the Presbyterian 
Church, Upper Norwood, 
her position twenty-seven years. 
young German lady who obtained 
appointment Stettin was one the 
first her sex receive appoint- 
ment Prussia. The work the 
British and Foreign Blind Association, 
the influence the College, and the 
Act making the education blind 
children compulsory raised the stand- 
ard training schools for the blind 
throughout the United Kingdom, and 
with more thorough preparation their 
graduates obtain organ appointments. 


Placing Organists 


paper Sir Francis Campbell 
wrote for the Chicago Conference, 
1892, are these words: “There 
much prejudice overcome 
securing employment for young blind 
men and women. they have 
make their way the world unaided, 
many failures will occur, where bril- 
liant successes would possible, 
they had been supported the com- 
bined influence principal, staff, and 
board directors.” Such help was 
nected with the college. One the 
first situations was secured through 
the interest our president, the late 
Duke Westminster. organist 
was wanted for church near Eaton 


Hall, Cheshire, one the country 
residences the Duke. There were 
many applications, but the Duke in- 
quired the principal homeless 
boy sent from Liverpool was ready 
graduate. receiving the affirma- 
tive answer, this youthful organist was 
given the position, and when left 
England 1914 was finishing his 
thirty-fourth year. When the Duke 
attended that church spoke the 
organist, and anyone familiar with the 
English countryside will understand 
the prestige that kindly attention gave 
the young organist. had many 
letters from clergymen attesting the 
ability blind organists train 
choirs, and their sympathetic render- 
ing the service. quote from the 
rector this parish. 


“For nearly thirty years have 
had much with the training 
choirs and their general super- 
intendence, but never open 
lips the Aldford Choir Prac- 
tices. present these 
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practices indeed education. 
The marvellous skill and patience 
the man, the personal devotion 
the choir him, the deep rev- 
erence when, for example, are 
preparing for choral celebra- 
tion, the purity his enunciation, 
the quality voice which pro- 
duces from the boys, these and 
many other things set him, 
mind, class the very best 
choirmasters the Kingdom. 
That has won unique place 
this district may shown from 
the fact that, when make ar- 
rangements for our ruridecanal 
joint choir festival, there never 
conductor and trainer the 
combined choirs.” 


Another helper securing situa- 
tions was Mr. William Arrol, treas- 
urer our Scottish Scholarship Com- 
mittee. sent the principal the 
advertisement for organist his 
church Glasgow. answer the 
application came the reply that 
blind candidate would considered, 
which brought forth the protest that 
such condition was mentioned 
the advertisement. Aided our 
Scotch friend the blind candidate had 
his “innings,” and was put what 
the Scotch term “the short leet.” 
final test before the minister and 
congregation, each the three candi- 
dates was play addition recital 
pieces, any hymn-tunes selected 
the audience. This seemed “poser,” 
and perhaps was intended, but 
was met successfully. Mr. Arrol was 
asked serid list fifty hymns 
commonly sung that church, 
was probable familiar hymns would 
called for. Fortunately the young 


man was equal the occasion and 
learned the fifty hymns. the 
eventful evening played one hymn 
after another soon was called 
for, the astonishment the audi- 
ence, has been that church 
thirty-eight years, and the twenty- 
fifth anniversary the minister, the 
name the congregation, presented 
him with check for two hundred 
guineas, and expressed the wish that 
might celebrate his jubilee with 
them. The choir gave his wife the 
“power behind the throne,” set 
sable furs. 

When another Scotch 
ported vacancy, Sir Francis Camp- 
the meeting minster and choir com- 
mittee, and present the claims his 
candidate. The obstacle this case 
was teaching the Sunday School. With 
cane and borrowed umbrellas the 
formation the musical staff was 
illustrated, and the ease with which 
could taught the Kindergarten 
method. The battle was won and the 
organist held the position till died. 


Overcoming Prejudice 


many cases the opposition was 
the part the choir rather than 
the minister. would like relate 
how determined young Scotchman 
overcame the prejudice his choir. 
When was chosen organist pre- 
centor was given charge the sing- 
learned that choir-master 
was wanted for another church that 
city, applied, and was engaged, thus 
filling two positions. also formed 
select-choir and each year gave 
successful concert. Encouraged 
the success his select-choir, 


ventured the performance 
“The Messiah” Christmas, aug- 
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menting his select-choir two hun- 
dred voices, The organist Glasgow 
Cathedral came assist his friend, 
not conducting, but accompany- 
ing, For eleven years the Christmas 
Oratorio was given, and concerts 
the spring, St. Paul, Elijah, The 
Creation, and Israel Egypt, with its 
eight double choruses. This long list 
ought show any blind student 
must not afraid hard work 

The following story 
the need training 
dence and self-reliance. candidate, 
having sent his testimonials with- 
out mentioning his blindness, was 
asked take Sunday service. 
his arrival the country station there 
was one meet him and the vicar- 
age was two miles away. The cabman 
who carried him the vicarage 
started him straight path the 
front door. The family were away 
the servant ushered him into the 
library, and brought afternoon tea. 
Not realizing was blind she left 
him serve himself and later directed 
him his room, The vicar and his 
wife having returned, they met him 
the foot the stairs when the 
dinner bell rang, and great was their 
surprise when they discovered was 
without His playing proved 
satisfactory and had not broken 
their tea-cups, like Mr. Pickwick 
Ipswich, invaded the 
chamber, they considered safe 
engage him. 

His case and others disprove the 
argument often used when boys form 
the choir. urged they are un- 
manageable, but there chivalry 
boys that age which blindness 
appeals. his journeys London, 
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Dr. Alfred Hollins, F.R.C.O, 


Organist and composer. One 
most eminent and graduate 
the Royal Normal College for the Blind. 


this young man was often accompa- 
nied one his choir-boys, and the 
esteem and affection which was 
held was very evident. 


Dr. Alfred Hollins 


The name and compositions 
Alfred Hollins are well-known, and 
his success has been influential 
helping his brother organists. All 
blind musicians felt their cause had 
been advanced when Edinburgh Uni- 
versity conferred him the degree 
Doctor Music. has given 
recitals the United States, Austra- 
lia, and twice South Africa. 
drew the specification 
tended the construction large 
organ Pretoria. While organist 
Presbyterian church Norwood 
and the People’s Palace, London, 
was offered position St. George’s 
Church, Edinburgh, the wealthiest and 
most influential church the Presby- 
terian denomination, Another well- 


known blind organist and composer 
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Mr. William Wolstenholm. was 
educated Worcester College and 
Oxford University. 

connection with the recent in- 
auguration the magnificent new 
organ the Catholic Cathedral, West- 
minster, recitals are given 
eminent organists, English, American, 
and French. the list are the names 
three blind organists, Dr. Alfred 
Hollins, Mr. William Wolstenholm, 
and Louis Vierne Notre Dame, 
Paris. 


Elements Success 


all education the spirit which 
prevails among teachers and pupils 
that counts the most for success 
failure the future. The influence 
which our ex-pupils attributed their 
success shown their answers 
our annual Christmas letter. There 
were many references the musical 
advantages and excellent teaching, but 
the following extracts show they real- 
ized there was underlying motive 
power. learned two things thor- 
oughly, how work, and how 
stick work.” “You never en- 
rolled less gifted student, but 
learned that the true definition 
genius was the art taking infinite 
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pains.” “Of the benefits, the greatest 
was lesson perseverance, 
patience, and love .of work .for its 
own sake are the stepping stones 
doctor, who your indomitable per- 
severance overcoming all obstacles, 
and your faculty instilling. into 
others like spirit, that owe all.” 
cannot speak too highly that 
was done make the pupils self-sup- 
porting, and render them high prin- 
cipled and conscientious their 
duties.” small measure suc- 
cess has been those wholesome, 
moral and religious influences which 
you brought bear your students 
and their work. The great principles 
you instilled have personal ex- 
perience removed difficulties for which 
mere technical skill has solution.” 
The principles set forth the 
founders the Royal Normal College 
have proved true. the blind are 
successful after life, their 
education and training must increase 
their bodily activity, 
gence, and special knowledge; incul- 
cate business habits; 
respect and moral responsibility and 
create their minds belief the 
possibility self-maintenance. 
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Limitations Eliminated 
ADAM GEIBEL 


“Skeeters a-hummin’ honey-suckle 
vine, 
Sleep, Kentucky Babe! 
Sandman a-comin’ dis little coon 
mine, 
Sleep, Kentucky Babe! 
Silv’ry moon shinin’ heabens 
above, 


Bobolink pinin’ fo’ his little lady love, 
You mighty lucky, Babe old Kentucky, 
Close yo’ eyes sleep.” 


HESE are the beautiful 

words which were used 

confute objection write 
music for plantation song—the song 
which now undoubtedly the most 
loved all compositions. 
amusing incident attests, inadvertent- 
ly, its Upon one 
the occasions when crossed the ocean 
was asked play “Sleep, Kentucky 
Babe” benefit. friend called 
the attention passenger the fact 
that was the composer the music. 
The skeptic promptly denounced me. 

“Why,” said, have known that 
tune for fifteen years. that blind 
fellow claims the composer 
that tune faker. sing that 
song all over England. was only 
kid when first heard it.” 

Slightly different was the reception 
accorded first composition—a little 
piece for the piano called “Evening 
For two years travelled 
from publisher publisher. had 
make several new copies 
wore out the mails. Finally, Mr. 
Meyer Philadelphia took it, paying 
with seventy-five “Evening 
Bells” was well received and Mr. 
Meyer encouraged keep com- 
posing: 


Organist and composer. 


“You may never make much money 
it,” said, “but will bring you 
reputation. When you can show 
people piece music with your 
name composer they will 
more likely let you teach their chil- 
dren.” 

love for music had already 
manifested itself before sixth year 
when was still living Neuenheim, 
Germany, where was born 1855. 
Even that early age the itinerant 
musicians who wandered like min- 
strels throughout Central Europe were 
constant joy me. followed them 
for hours, only going home when they 
had left town. learned play all 


their melodies from memory for 
was already without sight that time. 

1862 parents came Amer- 
ica and settled Philadelphia where 
attended the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Instruction the Blind. 
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The first instrument learned 
play was the violin, later the piano 
and organ. For time rebelled 
the routine practicing, preferring 
improvise, and was consequently set 
caning chairs. Dr, David Wood 
fortunately took interest the 
little German boy who dreamed 
the piano, might have been weav- 
ing strips rattan for some time 
come. After graduation re- 
mained the school for two years 
teaching harmony and composition. 

Three years after “Evening Bells” 
had finally found publisher wrote 
two-part song called “Good Night, 
Love, Good Night” which had 
result this that received first 
foreign order which established 
international reputation. could now 
devote all time composing. 
hymn tunes proved especially popular. 
Perhaps the greatest favorite them 
all “Stand Up, Stand for Jesus.” 

the honorary degree 
Doctor Music was conferred upon 
Temple University, and 
March this year was paid the 
signal honor month’s celebration 
fiftieth anniversary composer. 

Although early days were not 
filled with buoyancy happiness be- 
cause was blind and missed the joys 
other children, now feel that 
blindness has been blessing; that 
has drawn close people, and 
through music has given 
medium touch their lives. 

JOHN MELDRUM 
Concert Organist 

Young years, making his appeal 
not prodigy personality, with 
touch marvelous delicacy and 
spirit, breathing through his music, 


Courtesy Musical America 


force and fire, John Meldrum, the 
young pianist, made instant appeal 
his New York début. The press 
notices were enthusiastic. “John Mel- 
drum, pianist artistic ability, ap- 
peared recital yesterday afternoon 
Aeolian Hall. showed ab- 
sorption and insight, feeling for 
inner voices harmony, that added 
charm Saint-Saens’ Caprice, 
Aeolian Harp study 
chords and works Debussy and 
Scriabine. Mr. Meldrum gave per- 
formance Franck’s Prelude, Cho- 
rale and Fugue remarkable 
“He played the Gavotte with the 
requisite simplicity Saint-Saens’ Cap- 
rice with the elegance that de- 
values fine, just and 
This was 1919. Mr. Meldrum has 
since played New York audiences 
and appreciative critics many times. 


} 
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The young pianist was born Buf- 
falo, New York, 1894. From child- 
hood had evinced love music 
that led him rapidly through the pre- 
liminary stages training while 
was still very young. attended 
the New York State School for the 
Blind Batavia until 1912. May 
that year was made Associate 
Member the American Guild 
Organists—the youngest man who has 
ever attained this honor. After study- 
ing the University School Music 
conducted conjunction with the 
University Michigan Ann Arbor 
became the pupil Leopold 
Godowsky. The five years which 
followed before his début 1919 
were spent New York under 
this master and Mme. 
mann, Godowsky’s assistant that 
time. 


Since then Mr. Meldrum has toured 
the country, played soloist with 
orchestras, notably the Buffalo Sym- 
phony Orchestra with whom was 
first soloist, and has done some private 
teaching. the fall 1923 be- 
came director music the 
Oklahoma School for the Blind 
Muskogee. 


The musical papers America have 
given great amount publicity 
Mr. Meldrum, for recognized 
one America’s most promising 
young pianists, One his most cher- 
ished ideas that music must the 
artistic voice America poetry 
England. Consequently feels 
that the obligations musicians are 
heavy and their mission great. What 
tribute able say about John 
Meldrum that definitely helping 
effect this ideal with quiet dig- 
nity which befits the artist is! 
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GEORGE KRAUER 
Church Organist 

When divine service being held 
the Flemington Methodist Church 
New Jersey the organ floods the 
edifice with full, rich tones. The 
organist and choir master George 
Krauer who only twenty-four years 
old. His appointment the post last 
fall the result life-long devel- 
opment inherent passion for 
music; and the will and the deter- 


mination live fully spite 
handicap. 


Mr. Krauer lost his sight the 
age fourteen months. His mother 
likes tell how his love music 
first was shown. was sitting 
window when organ grinder 
stopped the street below. The small 
boy became absorbed the melo- 
dies which heard that not even 
summons lunch could entice him 
from his magic seat. result 
this incident his parents bought 
George melodeon. short time 
could play from memory all the 
organ grinder’s tunes. 


Mr. Krauer received his education 
the New York Institute for the 
Education the Blind. addition 
his academic studies learned piano 
tuning from which now derives 
most his income. also special- 
ized harmony, counterpoint, musical 
history and acoustics. 


was during the centennial cele- 
bration the Flemington Methodist 
Church that Mr. Krauer was given 
opportunity substitute organist. 
How well filled his position sig- 
nificantly shown the fact his 
permanent engagement when va- 
cancy occurred soon after this occa- 
sion. 
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ANY LOSS MAY YOUR GAIN 


BoEHLER 
Motion Picture Organist 


the days when first played 
motion picture theatre the principal 
reason for hiring pianist was 
drown out the noise made the au- 
dience! attempt was made 
dramatizing. Now, with the em- 
phasis placed just that phase 
music, the uninitiated assume the mu- 
sician without sight must have found 
his Waterloo. means! The 
way which overcame the difficulty 
following the pictures the screen 
with appropriate music 
enough. hired lad sit the 
organ bench with and read con- 
stantly just what was happening 
the picture. this way devised 
many schemes which could in- 
dicate with certain movements just 
what should dramatize. such 
activities marching dancing 
have him mark the exact rhythm 
arm leg. this way keep 
perfect time with the feet the 
screen. 


The manager Chicago theatre 
which hold present position, 
like most business men who are un- 
accustomed the blind, was skep- 
tical the rest the world. 
spite the fact that came excel- 
lently recommended former 
employer refused consider me. 
was only because was the 
last stage desperation that sent 
for six months later. Then was 
serve substitute organist for five 
days. the end that time was 
released. The audience, however, liked 
work and finally was perma- 
nently engaged. success the 
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eight years have remained with the 
Famous Theatre and the tripling 
salary are not great satisfac- 
tion that feel having taught 
the manager and members the staff 
how respect. and appreciate 
blind man’s abilities—to acknowledge 
that is.in way hampered from 
doing what sighted man may do. 


All life have shown strong 
aptitude for music. Until the age 
ten had perfect sight. After one 
year spent that wonderful school 
for the blind Jacksonville, Illinois, 
where among other things learned 
read Braille, entered the depart- 
ment for the blind the Chicago 
public schools, which brought me, hap- 
pily, contact with sighted children. 

Following graduation from the 
public schools entered Central Col- 
lege Music. love reflect 
those two short years study under 
two the finest instructors—Von 
Schiller and Edwin Schneider. 


larger musical education 
technique, harmony, and orchestration 
was great benefit filling dance 
engagements, for often had 
great deal faking with strange or- 
chestras with which played without 
rehearsals. 


When work became slack tried 
hand canvassing and was spe- 
cially successful selling cigars. But 
when friend recommended for 
the position pianist motion 
picture theatre eagerly accepted. 
When organs were introduced, how- 
ever, thought days were num- 
bered had never studied that 
instrument. the suggestion the 
manager the theatre and because 
knew meant bread and butter 
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learned play the organ satisfactorily 
and from that time advanced success- 
fully from position position. 

Following are some the rules 
found necessary for playing mo- 
tion picture have good 
able improvise consistently. 
able transpose and 
tactful, and good mixer. hire 
and pay boy who will read you. 
familiar with every style 
organ. keep abreast new 
music, both classical and popular. 
Never minute late. (Rather 
hour late for then you may have 
good excuse!) 

Chicago, which one the 
best paying centers for commercial 
music, the salaries the motion pic- 
ture musician vary according the 
admission price the theatre. They 
range from $60.00 $125.00 week. 

the theatres which have 
played there have been orchestras 
vaudeville bills, which, though sim- 
plifying matters, eliminates inter- 
esting field endeavor. 

From the foregoing can readily 
seen that blindness did not take 
from the race—rather turned 
loss into threefold gain—music, 
happiness, and independence, 


EDWIN GRASSE 


Thirty-seven years ago Edwin 
Grasse was born New York City. 
those few years was destined 
become organist, violinist, 
and composer. Loss sight soon 
after birth was hindrance the 
fulfilling these three remarkable 
achievements. has now become 
the musician about 
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Kreisler can write the following 
very happy hear 
that some movement foot 
secure public recognition the im- 
mense talent Edwin Grasse, the 
whose merit these three fields 
are worthy the greatest possible 
support and encouragement. have 
numerous occasions performed 
Mr. Grasse’s works, which occupy 
distinguished. place modern liter- 
ature, and shall always happy 
pay tribute his talent 
service him personally. Please 
accept sincerest thanks 
brother artist Mr. Grasse for your 
kind efforts secure recognition for 
the distinguished musician.” 


The story Edwin Grasse could 
easily written the words 
appreciation brother musicians and 
played Baltimore as_ soloist 
with the John Hopkins’ Orchestra 
and some his most fervent ad- 
mirers are found that city. April 
25th, 1922, was the occasion the 
first performance Baltimore 
Grasse’s Concerto for Violin and 
Orchestra, Opus 43, which elicited 
the following comment: “Following 
closely the classical form, rich 
melody, skillfully orchestrated and 
written with master’s hand for 
the solo instrument, believe that 
Grasse has created art work 
which will live and become recog- 
nized important contribution 
modern violin literature.” 

late, Grasse has been gaining 
recognition that citadel, hardest 
all conquer—New York. 
played recently Aeolian Hall, and 
the Wanamaker 
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Edwin Grasse 
Violinist-Organist-Composer 


where internationally famed organ- 
ists have appeared, gave the first 
performance sonata for the or- 
gan Major, Opus 47. Robert 
Haven Schauffler, music critic, has 
written with reference his relative 
merits composer and performer— 
“Large his talent for performing 
the work others, the chief service 
which this blind genius will render 


humanity creating music his 
own. the strangely original 
music man who has lived apart 
from the ugly commonplace sights 
beautiful and joyous world all his 
own—yet man warm human 
sympathies and passionately devot- 
easy master form and instru- 
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mental technic, modern harmony 
and counterpoint, and best all the 
music heaven-born melodist.” 


ROLLO MAITLAND 


the age forty, Rollo Mait- 
land, Fellow the American Guild 
Organists, can look back over 
thirty-two successful years mu- 
sician. Maitland’s unusual career 
began with début the age 
eight. played, that time, Spind- 
ler’s “Charge the Light Brigade” 
small reed organ. 


From that night until today, the 
story Mr. Maitland has been that 
musician who has risen brilliantly, 
undeterred obstacles, including that 
America’s eminent organists and com- 
posers. was educated the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the In- 
struction the Blind, which en- 
tered the age thirteen, and had 
the good fortune study the organ 
under Dr. Wood, the noted 
blind organist and teacher. Violin and 
piano were supplementary 
After his graduation became 
church organist and teacher the 
violin. For four summers was 
violinist summer resorts, but 1908 
abandoned this instrument de- 
vote himself the piano, organ, and 
composition. 


1912 accompanied motion pic- 
tures the organ entertainments 
given the Y.M.C.A. which paved 
the way engagement organ- 
ist the Stanley Motion Picture The- 
atre Philadelphia. 

Mr. Maitland now devotes his time 
entirely the organ—in the theatre, 
church, the concert platform, and 
composer and teacher. His com- 
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Rollo Maitland 
Organist and Composer 


positions include sonata for piano, 
one for organ, Festival Overture 
for string orchestras, incidental music 
Poe’s “The and many 
gan and piano pieces, anthems, and 
songs. Mr. Maitland’s daughter, four- 
teen years age, has inherited her 
father’s talent and has recently had 
composition for the organ accepted 
Fisher, music publishers New 

This distinguished and_ versatile 
American musician composing 
member the Guild 
Organists, member the National 
Executive Committee the National 
Association Organists, and mem- 
ber the board directors and 
examiner the American Organ 
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Players’ Club. has twice lectured 
before the National Association 
Organists music for the photoplay, 
and has contributed articles many 
prominent musical 


his playing the critics have said 
seems that the pinnacle per- 
formance was Mr. Maitland’s 
playing the Bach “Passacaglia.” 
Here had not only polished technic, 
sane and interesting interpretation, 
elegant phrasing, delightful registra- 
tion, but also warmth feeling 
that carried the audience right along 
from the beginning the 
was the sort Bach playing that 
challenged not only the intellectual 
but also emotional reaction, and was 
wonderful piece work.” 
Maitland’s playing was full rhyth- 
mic vitality and remarkable sense 
tone color. Even the end long 
session his playing held the attention 
the audience and won deserved 
outburst enthusiastic applause.” 


THE PARISH ORGANIST 
Frep WALSH 


Although the position church 
organist relatively modest affords 
flavor variety, for there are inter- 
esting experiences resulting from un- 
expected duties perform and un- 
usual posts St. Eulalia’s 
parish Boston small, salary 
organist likewise small. amounts, 
siderable increase over the $250.00 
with which started. 


early .life was bound 
extricably with Perkins Institution for 
was there that received edu- 
cation. great interest was music, 
but the study the organ was not 
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Fred Walsh 


undertaken until several years before 
herself blind, was teacher, and 
her that owe all present 
knowledge. 

course the New England Con- 
servatory Music followed grad- 
uation from Perkins, comprised 
normal work piano teaching, har- 
mony, theory and 
enabling pursue teaching 
career which have continued for the 
past twenty-two years. played for 
church societies, and conducted sing- 
ing classes, but was not until 1913 
that held definite position or- 
ganist. qualifying for the position 
St. Eulalia’s parish was given two 
weeks which have entire mass 
transcribed into Braille, memorize 
it, and rehearse with the choir. 
found the actual event trying one, 
but managed accomplish and 
have since that time had charge all 
the music St. Eulalia’s parish. 


™ 
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Upon several occasions have super- 
vised the music the parochial school 
connected with the parish, visiting 
each class and giving the regular les- 
sons singing. present con- 
ducting three distinct choirs. 

had more than one satisfaction. Not 
the least these the fact that 
have always been engaged under the 
same conditions accorded sighted mu- 
sicians without any allowance being 
made for blindness. 


LOUIS VIERNE 


Louis Vierne, organist Notre 
Dame, Paris, world-famous figure. 
composer ranks among the 
most distinguished the modern 
French school. His pupils encompass 
the most famous contemporary mu- 
sicians, They include that most bril- 
liant all organists, Marcel Dupré; 
Joseph Bonnet, George Jacob, Augus- 
tin Barié, and René Vierne, the organ- 
ist’s brother, killed action 1918. 
Twenty-two his pupils have been 
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winners the Paris Conserva- 

Vierne was born Poitiers 
1870. Owing his defective sight 
commenced his musical studies 
the School for the Blind Paris. 
Later studied the Paris Con- 
servatoire under César Franck and 
Widor his principal tutors. 
was appointed assistant organist 
the church St. Sulpice, Paris, 
and was made assistant professor 
the Conservatoire. 

1900, upon the death the or- 
ganist Notre Dame, Vierne made 
application for the position. Nine 
other candidates applied, but after 
most searching examination was 
unanimously elected and has held the 
post since that date. 

During the war Vierne became 
ill and entirely lost his sight. was 
forced reside Switzerland for 
two years, but despite his ill health 
gave many thirty concerts for 
the benefit the allied 

The Institute France has twice 
awarded Vierne the Prix Trémont. 
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BROAD GAUGE VIEW THAT THE 
UNITED STATES VETERANS’ 
BUREAU TAKING WITH 
REGARD NEW BOOKS 
JUST PRINTED. 


the last issue the “Outlook 
for the Blind” there was pub- 
lished list sixty-eight titles 

which the Veterans’ Bureau had or- 
dered printed Braille grade one and 
one-half for the use blinded vet- 
erans. The first these books has 
now been completed. Arrangements 
have been made deposit these books 
certain libraries, with preference 
given veterans. This does not pre- 
clude the use these books civil- 
ians long does not any way 
inconvenience the veterans making 
full use this literature. 


The Veterans’ Bureau com- 
mended its liberal attitude this 
connection this plan insures prompt 
service the veterans without ex- 
pense the government and the 
same time gives the civilians op- 
portunity enjoy these books when- 


ever they are not use the vet- 


INGRAIN AND BRUSSELS RUG 
WEAVING 


industry which proving 
great lucrative value the blind 
the weaving ingrain and brussels 
rugs. Although there initial cost 
for laundry equipment and cutting 
machines, there practically out- 
lay for raw material, customers 
supply old carpets and rugs. 
more remunerative than rag rug 
weaving because the higher prices 
brought the finished articles. 


excellent example the success 
this industry may seen 
workshop the Wilkes-Barre Branch 
the Pennsylvania Association for 
the Blind, the pioneer 
this type rug weaving. The old 
rugs sent are washed the splen- 
didly equipped laundry and cut into 
narrow strips cutting and fray- 
ing machine. The brussels strips are 
twisted before they are woven, but the 
ingrain strips are woven flat. This 
workshop specializes weaving fluff 
rugs. The work consistently good, 
and often better than that produced 
sighted workmen. This has been 
proved direct comparison. 


Although carpet and rug weaving 
the only industry the Wilkes- 
3arre workshop and spite the 
fact that there keen competition 
from local and out town agents, 
the results are highly successful. The 
finished products improve year year 
and the future holds bright promise 
for this industry. 


Those seeking new forms indus- 
trial activity for the blind would 
well inquire carefully into the work 
the Wilkes-Barre workshop. 


=== 
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Joel Smith 


Perkins Institution and Massachusetts 
School for the Blind. 


The long life physical blindness 
Joel West Smith, which has just 
ended, cannot appraised brief 
editorial; and shall not dis- 
missed. Notes have been gath- 
ering for years, and due time 
biographical sketch him will ap- 
pear. 


Let here said, however, that 
all the alumni Perkins Institution 
South Boston days should asked 
tell which their teachers had chiefly 
influenced them make good, most 
would unhesitatingly name Mr. Smith. 
was not only their tuning master 
for generation but created about 
him always and everywhere 
atmosphere cheer and pluck. When 
Dr. Howe lent him Mr., after- 
wards Sir Francis, Campbell or- 
ganize the tuning department the 
Royal Normal College, wrote 
him “my valued friend and assis- 
tant.” 


Outside Perkins Mr. Smith was 
known chiefly the originator 
American Braille. Inside 
was recognized inventor other 
devices aimed breaking down one 
after another the handicaps 
blindness, the burden which only 
the blind themselves can know. 
pushed braille against line type, 
made improved slates and even 
sort braillewriter, introduced 
his fellows the use that emanci- 
pator the blind, the typewriter, 
and believed have devised and 
been the first teach the touch 
method typewriting, now univers- 


ally employed. early obtained 
for his pupils the contract for keep- 
ing tune and repair the public 
school pianos Boston. And for 
four years, 1891-4, until his inval- 
uable helper, companion and friend, 
Miss Martha Sawyer, died, edited 
and carried that pioneer Ameri- 
can monthly organ communication 
for and among the blind, The Mentor. 


What Mr. Smith was his school 
community was also his home 
town,—a leading citizen. None knew 
him but love and respect him. 
was deacon his church, was 
always being put committees for 
town improvements; and what 
undertook carried through. Con- 
necticut papers have for years pub- 
lished interesting facts about him. 
Who’s Who America gives him 
space. Abounding friends 
lived, found his chief medium 
pleasure and service his old age 
the telephone and 
Recently had also radio, but 
could not such man what 
these other agencies were; for 
was essentially social and intimate. 
His housekeeper says his telephone 
bell was very active and, for his 
typewriter, she heard him nearly 
always before breakfast and often 
late night. 


Now that will longer send 
out his letters cheer and encour- 
agement, the lamps these hosts 
correspondents cannot but burn less 
brightly. noble life has closed. 


“Heaven doth with with torches 
do; 

Not light them for themselves; for 
our virtues 

Did not forth us, were all alike 

had them not.” 


y, 
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SHERMAN Swirt 


For the Committee Work 
with the Blind 


For several years past those who 
have watched carefully the scientific 
and pseudo-scientific news items com- 
ing from Paris have been mildly 
keenly interested, according tem- 
perament, the investigations Dr. 
Jules Romain into the visual possi- 
bilities certain nerve ends the 
human skin. Dr. Romain claimed 
have actually proved several in- 
stances that these nerve ends were 
one time, the primitive history 
the race, actually visual organs, and 
that was merely the superior powers 
the eyes, finally developed, which 
caused the abandonment this earlier 
means sight perception. seems, 
however, that this neglected sense 
capable rejuvenation regenera- 
tion you choose. 


Dr. Romain has recently published 
book containing the description 
his numerous experiments his 
consequent deductions. This work 
now available English translation 
under the title “Eyeless Sight” 
Putnam. The American edition will 
appear about the time this note 
the hands readers, and will sell 
might pay some send 
England for the British edition pub- 
lished the same firm 
most readers think much 
money nowadays do, they will 
certainly take this course they wish 
secure “Eyeless book 
mean, course. 


NEWS 


our own capabilities the direction 
stimulating eyeless sight, but Dr. 
Romain has signed statements from 
various professors and other promi- 
nent men France, including Anatole 
France, the effect that they have 
seen the experiments and their results. 
professors and literary men some- 
times see things which the man 
the street remain totally invisible. 
However this may be, will inter- 
esting for the laity read what 
Dr. Romain has say about this 
new-old means sight. 

short time ago died France 
one the greatest blind men 
modern times—Maurice Size- 
ranne. was the founder the 
celebrated Valentin Association 
Paris, and was its brains and its 
force for many years. the general 
public, however, Sizeranne’s fame 
rests his literary work which dealt 
almost exclusively with the blind and 
their problems and was exception- 
ally high merit. Many are al- 
ready familiar with his book, “The 
Blind Sisters Paul” (Kegan 
Paul, translation Leggatt) 
which delightful and most inter- 
esting book. His greatest work, how- 
ever, “Les Aveugles par Aveugle” 
(The Blind Blind Man), though 
crowned the French Academy and 
distinctly greater value the stu- 
dent the history work for the 
blind general, has not, knowl- 
edge, thus far been translated. 
those familiar with French should 
warmly recommend this book. 
person desirous knowing something 
intimately about the education, psy- 
chology and social condition the 
blind can afford remain ignorant 
this splendid literary work. hope 


some one with gift for translation 
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will soon give English edition 
“Les Aveugles par Aveugle.” 

interesting development the 
field periodical literature for the 
blind the appearance The Tribune, 
the official organ the Union 
Professional and Industrial Blind 
Great Britain and Ireland. This jour- 
nal mine information, not only 
about the British blind and their prob- 
lems, but the conditions the life 
and work the blind the rest 
the world. Splendid articles have ap- 
peared recently developments 
Italy, Germany, Russia, etc. The 
Tribune one the best periodicals 
its kind (professional) have 
yet seen. published the 
National Institute for the Blind 
London annual subscription 
price 8s. 

The Blind Citizen another com- 
paratively new creation the field 
Braille periodical literature and the 
special organ the blind Ireland. 
quarterly and its subscription 
price appears from North 
Great George’s Street, Dublin, Ire- 
land. 

This the age Radio. Everybody 
who pretends anybody fan, 
and everybody’s receiving set better 
than anybody else’s. The blind are 
equal devotees the new god, but 
until recently they possessed Braille 
book common prayer their 
Deity. Now, however, the American 
Brotherhood for Providing Free 
Reading for the Blind (Hollywood, 
Los Angeles, California) has come 
forward with such work the shape 
“Radio Mastery the Ether” 


SMITH 


Henry Smith Williams. 
book two volumes gem its 
kind. does not tell how build 
our radio shrine, but explains the 
inner mysteries the and, after 
all, when these are explained, any 
schoolboy worshipper can tell how 
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set the altar. earnestly 
recommend the attention our 
blind radio fans “Radio Mastery 
the Ether.” 


JOEL SMITH 


May workers for the 
blind this country and abroad were 
saddened learn the death 
Joel Smith. This inventor 
American Braille, this great teacher, 
valued counselor and trusted friend 
passed away his home East 
Hampton, Connecticut. 

Mr. Smith, who was born 1837, 
was one the last links connecting 
the present day enthusiastic de- 
velopment work for the blind with 
period those old pioneers who 
awakened America its responsibility 
for the education and care the blind. 

The reader’s attention called 
the expression appreciation Mr. 
Smith prepared Edward Allen 
for this number the Outlook. Our 
readers will gratified know that 
sketch Mr. Smith’s life and work 
being contemplated. one better 


fitted write such book than Mr. 
Allen. 


Private Initiative and Government Control 


Mary VANDERPOEL HuN 


Vice-Chairman New York State Commission for the Btind 


HERE are 

80,000 blind the United 

States and count the 
partially sighted—those who live 
dim twilight and see men “trees 
walking”—we will raise this figure 
over 100,000, very large percen- 
tage these people are like the en- 
chanted workers Thomas Carlyle. 
they sit with “their cunning right 
hand lamed and lying idle their 
sorrowful bosoms” and like Carlyle’s 
workers they seem say, “Do not 
look us. sit enchanted here 
The sun shines, the earth calls 

and are forbidden obey.” 

the aim the American Foun- 
dation and all commissions and 
agencies engaged the work for the 
sightless, break down the heavy 
enchantment darkness and re- 
lease the prisoners into happy and 
active life. 

Therefore gladly comply with the 
editor’s request elucidate what are 
the fundamentals success and 
express own viewpoint—a view- 
point strengthened ten years 
service vice chairman the New 
York State Commission for the Blind. 

Briefly, the work the Commission 
can divided into two periods. Dur- 
ing the first the Commission attempted 
cover the entire field endeavor. 
The State not only supplied home 
teachers and nurses but attempted 
run workshop and 
department, Raw material was bought, 
broom corn, gingham for aprons, 
towelling, crash for washcloths, wor- 


sted for knitting and crocheting, 
—and this material docketed and 
marked was sent blind workers 
throughout the State. This not 
happy period look back upon. 
spite unselfish endeavor, red tape 
and delay marked every step. The 
Comptroller’s office, always consider- 
ate yet acting under their own rules 
and required complicated 
methods bookkeeping and the 
checking and rechecking articles. 
The Civil Service Department, deeply 
interested our experiment, were 
yet unable remove their own re- 
strictions, and the consequence all 
this governmental regulation proved 
least that the State was un- 
fitted become manufacturer. The 
overhead expense was large. The 
system sickeningly slow and unwield- 
ly. The discontent among the blind 
naturally great. 

the close the great war, Mr. 
Migel was released from his 
national activities and definitely and 
practically assumed the chairmanship 
the New York State Commission. 
One first acts was bring 
his attention our low wages the 
blind and our large overhead expense. 
After much thought and consideration 
and with the unanimous approval 
all the Commissioners 
period industry was inaugurated. 

The Commission abandoned its in- 
dustrial department, some instances 
turning the work over private or- 
ganizations local initiation had 
already started), and 
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stances forming new groups for the 
unorganized territory. 

The keynote this new regime 
was cooperation between the State and 
the locality. The State furnished 
twelve expert blind home teachers, 
employment agent, designer, buyer 
and seller, two field agents and two 
trained nurses. The locality main- 
tained the workshop, did the neces- 
sary bookkeeping and the buying 
raw material, relying the Commis- 
sion for advice when and where 
place their orders. The Commission 
employment agent found positions for 
the blind applicants furnished the 
local associations, placing them 
newsvendors, dictaphone 
factory workers, etc. The designer 
sent her models the local institu- 
tions. The State sometimes provided 
money for guide service. also fur- 
nished expert medical advice from 
nurses and doctors, helped with pro- 
grams for prevention, obtained de- 
sirable free operative treatment from 
the most skilled doctors. The county 
generally paid for the hospital treat- 
ment and the locality with the help 
the blind teachers, field agents 
nurses followed the case histories. 

The State passed relief bill per- 
mitting the Commission appear 
before the County Supervisors, asking 
for bonus for the sometimes inade- 
quate wages the young blind 
urge outright relief for the 

The County Supervisors retained 
within their own hands the right 
accept reject these recommenda- 
tions. The result this new adminis- 
tration has been increasingly benefi- 
cial. Under the State great 
stimulator but not business house, 

would impossible close this 
article without mentioning one the 
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most happy instances private ini- 
tiative and State action. The eye 
clinic Sing Sing prison started even 
the old days the forethought 
Miss Marion Campbell, former Secre- 
tary the New York State Commis- 
sion for the Blind, has been splendidly 
fruitful. Dr. Conrad Berens, Jr., Dr. 
Robertson Skeel and Dr. Walter 
Baer Weidler have given free medical 
service. Their only reward has been 
scientific achievement and humanita- 
rian progress. This medical service 
has been augmented the State Com- 
mission which has loaned certain 
days its trained eye nurse, while the 
prison department has given both the 
clinic room and optometrist for 
refraction who the time his ap- 
pointment was prisoner the insti- 
tution, and who has worked under 
the direction the three doctors. 
the prisoners the State (inmates 
other prisons being transferred for 
treatment) have received boon 
which can appreciated only after 
reading the suffering depicted Dr. 
his first report Sing 
Sing. 

Were these doctors placed under 
civil service large number infer- 
ior men, attracted the small salaries, 
would compete. undesirable situ- 
ation. Although the writer admits 
that the free service the present 
plan impractical applied generally 
and large scale. 

not the object this paper 
urge any special form admin- 
istration, but rather emphasize the 
fact that local initiative and education 
alone can solve the difficult problems 
prevention and industrial aid. 

few years ago postmistress 
remote rural district New York 


NEW 
State, who had heard the Commis- 
sion because inquiry during the 
census work, and who had thought- 
fully kept the official address, sent out 
“Something terrible has happened 
child’s eye, What shall do?” 
And the office telegraphed reply 
something like this: “Go once 
(naming the nearest town with 
adequate medical Dr. Blank 
expects you.” The result these 
communications was small financial 
outlay and happy seeing child. 


Contrast the action this intelli- 


gent citizen with that displayed 


the parents little girl who had 
injured her eye with whip. These 
people refused the advice the local 
doctor, the commission nurse and 
later the pleadings the doctors 
the Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital. 
The result was enormous financial 
outlay and blind child. 

The prevention such catastro- 


MARCH there reached the 
office the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind the first num- 

ber the Minnesotan. The Minneso- 
tan monthly publication issued 
Braille, grade one and one-half, under 
the auspices the Minnesota Council 
Agencies for the Blind, 722 
Second Avenue, South, Minneapolis. 

The announced purposes the 
Minnesotan are four-fold. 

publish accurate information 
all matters the state relating 


the interests and opportunities the 
blind. 


BRAILLE 


New Braille Magazine 


MAGAZINE 


phies lies not the enlargement 
governmental authortiy and the force- 
ful coercion the parents. The State, 
has been said, good servant and 
poor master, From own experi- 
ence can truthfully say that even 
rigid law small significance com- 
pared other methods. 


Most the cases ophthalmia 
that have known have resulted be- 
cause the mother has been too poor 
pay the doctor except for his initial 
visit the time her confinement. 
Education ophthalmia and ade- 
quate nursing facilities are necessary. 
Almost all the children whom have 
seen enter the schools for the blind 
have done because tactful sua- 
sion not compulsion, Thus, whether 
you are conservative cherishing es- 
tablished institutions radical turn- 
ing “your lances against the old bas- 
tiles thought” remember that 
the individual, not the State Depart- 
ment, whom you ultimately must 
depend. 


open forum for the 
discussion all matters relating 
the blind which may properly pre- 
sented letters and signed articles. 

sonal notes concerning the activities, 
ambitions and achievements the 
blind, 

furnish interesting reading 
matter the nature short stories, 
paragraphs and anecdotes. 

have examined the March and 
April numbers this magazine and 
find them contain very interesting 
and worth while material. 


Rest-Haven 


AST summer anonymous 
friend the blind estab- 
lished Monroe, Orange 
County, New York, vacation center 
for sightless girls and 
converting, suit their special re- 
quirements and for their every com- 
fort, splendid old mansion, situated 
park fine old trees. 

One hundred and forty-six guests 
were entertained Rest-Haven last 
year, coming groups twenty- 
five, each party remaining two weeks, 
with expense whatever, even 
railroad fare from New York 
Monroe and return being paid the 
host. 

Scores letters from those who 
were there, tell happy days 
Rest-Haven 
singing birds dawn, the rustic seats 
the grape arbor, the summer house 
built around great old tree, long 
cold drinks the oaken bucket well, 


walks the cool the evening 
under the trees, the beautiful lawns, 
fragrant flowers, exciting journeys 
along unknown paths the woods.” 

With such memories lure them 
again Rest-Haven, former guests 
and their friends responded eagerly 
invitations for the coming season 
that early May almost every place 
was booked from June 5th Octo- 
ber 7th—which covers the 1924 vaca- 
tion period, each group remains 
three weeks this year. 

few accommodations still 
available the group leaving New 
York September 18th. Information 
may obtained addressing “Rest- 
Haven” care the American 
Foundation for the Blind, Union 
Square West, New York City. 

for the summer 
1925 will made beginning April 
Ist, 1925, and should also ad- 
dressed above. 


HEN the Connecticut State 

Board Education the 

Blind was authorized ap- 
point three additional home teachers, 
asked ourselves whether would 
better allow applicants com- 
pete for the positions, make the 
appointments upon the basis the 
known and estimated merits the 
candidates. decided use com- 
bination the two methods, the 
hope that doing might ob- 
tain composite evaluation the 
candidates’ worth our work. 

Early the summer 1923 
sent circular letter each candidate 
enumerating the requirements 
knowledge the tactile systems, 
the Braille writer, stylus and slate, 
writing board, typewriter, spelling, 
reading, English grammar, arithmetic, 
other common school branches, hand 
and machine sewing, knitting, cro- 
cheting, tatting, various types reed 
and raffia work, chair caning, rug 
braiding and weaving, the finer weav- 
ing crafts, and understanding 
general work the home. was 
further specified that the applicant 
should good health, mentally 
and physically, and that physician’s 
certificate this effect might re- 
quired. was stated that the ap- 
pointments would made upon the 
the requirements; ability im- 
part such knowledge; previous 
training and experience; native 


Examinations for Home Teachers 


Connecticut Board Education for the Blind 


qualities, character, and general 

About six weeks later another letter 
was sent all applicants, stating the 
examinations for prospective home 
teachers would held specified day 
and place. Each was asked bring 
stylus and slate, and one unstained 
sample reed work and one raffia 
work, both which would used 
basis for judging their ability 
these lines. was stated that each 
applicant would asked answer 
questions writing and that type- 
writers would furnished for the 
purpose. was further specified 
there would test reading Re- 
vised Braille, grade American 
Braille, and the Moon type; that there 
and that several questions would 
asked, for which written answers 
would required, which would serve 
test the applicants’ knowledge 
the common school branches and her 
familiarity with matters every-day 
that each applicant would 
required demonstrate her ability 
hand and machine sewing; and that 
there would oral examination 
chair caning, rug making and weav- 
ing, the making hampers and 
other branches hand work. 

When the applicants assembled, 
upon the day designated, the written 
part the examination was given 
first. Each was allowed select 
typewriter and practice upon for 
few minutes. Braille copies the 
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examinations were then distributed. 
Each was instructed take whatever 
time was necessary answer the 
questions, which were follows: 

the State Board Education the 
Blind, stating your qualifications, pre- 
vious training and experience, and 
giving the reasons why you think you 
should appointed home teacher. 

home teacher, you made trip 
Bristol and Waterbury, with Hartford 
your starting point. Your railroad 
cents; your lunch costs you cents; 
the fare from Bristol Waterbury 
cents; Waterbury trolley fares 
amount cents; returning, your 
fare from Waterbury Hartford 
$1.12, What will your expenses for 
the day amount to? 

Who the Governor Con- 
necticut? Tell how the laws the 
State are made. 

Tell briefly why three the 
following are noted: Thomas Edison, 
Thomas Jefferson, Clara Barton, Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes, John Wana- 
maker, Samuel Howe. 

Name ten cities Connecticut. 

Name five organs the body. 
What the use the optic nerve? 

Name several qualifications 
which home teacher 
should possess. 

The reading tests Each 
applicant was asked read para- 
graph Revised Braille, and one 
both the American Braille and the 
Moon type. The candidates were then 
called together, and some one read 
paragraph which they were asked 
reproduce with the stylus and slate. 

Then came the oral tests. The ques- 
tions were follows: 


HOME TEACHERS 


Can you chair caning? Tell 
how each course should go. 

you know how make 
hampers? 

Can you weave rugs loom? 

Can you braid rugs? 

Can you weave rugs hand? 

Can you weave scarves and 
other 

you know other hand crafts 
so, what are they? 

The sewing and handwork tests 
were given Materials were 
handed the candidates, and they were 
asked submit small sample 
knitting and crocheting, and one 
hand sewing and one machine sew- 
ing. 

The judges, two number, assigned 
numerical rating each candidate 
for each written question and oral 


test, and for each piece handwork 


submitted. Each judge gave sepa- 
rate rating, there were two marks 
for each candidate every point 
covered. 

then asked two persons, who 
were acquainted with all the candi- 
dates, use their best judgment 
assigning numerical rating each 
the candidates each the fol- 
lowing qualifications: Teaching ex- 
perience; teaching ability (ability 
impart knowledge and inspire 
confidence) educational qualifica- 
tions (schooling and manual training) 
general worth the work (includ- 
ing originality and qualities leader- 
applicants’ need the posi- 
health (physical and mental) 
background (home training, family 
ties, influences early life and after) 
personality (including physical ap- 
pearance, dress, freedom from man- 
nerisms, etc.); poise (including 
judgment, common sense, ability 
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accept responsibility, etc.) 10. culture 
and dignity (native and acquired) 
loyalty the organization (in- 
cluding desire cooperate and 
serve) 12. optimism (including cheer- 
fulness and friendliness outlook 
and ability impart it). 

When this had been accomplished 
found that had two sets 
marks each thirty points for 


each the candidates. 
average was obtained and the appoint- 
ments were given the three who 
attained the highest averages. 

our feeling that the methods 
employed gave some sense what 
desired—a composite evaluation 
each candidate’s worth the work 
the terms training, education, gen- 
eral ability and character. 


Special Courses for Teachers the Blind and 
Partial-Sighted 


George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


WING the interest shown 
the special courses for 
teachers the blind and par- 


tial-sighted conducted the George 
Peabody College for the past three 
summers, has been decided con- 
tinue the courses from year year. 


Following outline the 
courses offered for the summer 
1924: 

Sight Conservation Mrs. Wini- 

fred Hathaway. 


Demonstration Class Sight Con- 
servation Miss Alice Burdge. 


History the Education the 
Blind Miss Mary Schoon- 
maker. 


Kindergarten and Primary Plans 
and Methods Miss Anne 
Thompson. 


Methods Intermediate Grades 
Miss Mary Schoonmaker. 


High School Methods Miss 
Mary Schoonmaker. 

Mrs. Nannie Baker. 

Physical Training, Expression and 
Dramatics School for the Blind 
Miss Catherine Winnia. 

Conservation Vision and Sight 
Saving Mrs. Winifred Hath- 
away. 

Tuition for this course three dol- 

lars per credit hour. 

The Tennessee School for the Blind 
has agreed offer board, lodging and 
laundry for the sum $7.00 per 
week for double room, $8.00 per 
week for single room. This includes 
two meals per day during the week 
and three meals Sunday. 

For further information address 


Wampler, Superintendent the 
Tennessee School for the Blind, 
the Registrar Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


The Value Separating the Myopic Cases from 
the Low Vision Cases Sight-Saving Classes 


Acting Supervisor, Department for the Blind, Cleveland Board Education 


classes are found, there are pu- 

pils enrolled who may classed 
under two general groups according 
the nature their visual defects— 
children with high myopia short 
sight (an eye condition which liable 
grow worse very rapidly under 
ordinary educational methods), and 
children with generally 
caused scars, optic atrophy, con- 
genital malformations, hereditary 
defects which are likely remain sta- 
tionary. Two years ago, after con- 
sulting with the school oculist, Mr. 
Irwin, then supervisor these 
classes Cleveland, decided try 
experiment whereby children with 
myopia were placed certain sight- 
saving class centers, and children with 
scars, cataracts, etc., were placed 
others known “low vision classes.” 
While this plan for grouping the 
pupils has not been strictly adhered 
throughout the city, owing the 
large variety grades represented 
and the limited number centers, 
wherever has been tried certain 
decided advantages have been noted. 
Out total sixteen classes for 
partially blind children, eight classes 
(two junior high and six elementary) 
strict division has been carried out. 
the remaining eight classes, where 
strict division has been impossible, 
the pupils have been assigned that 


all cities where sight saving 


there strong predominance 
either myops low vision cases. 

This plan separating pupils with 
myopia from those having more static 
eye defects, was inaugurated because 
was believed that strict separation 
these pupils would make the varia- 
tion treatment more intelligible not 
only the special teacher charge 
the class and her pupils, but also 
the other teachers the school 
building where such pupils carry 
part their recitations. 

The experience the past two 
years has demonstrated the wisdom 
this plan. teacher junior 
high school class who has only chil- 
dren with myopia, reports that when 
her class started the new building 
she could explain the teachers that 
all her children had the same eye 
trouble and were permitted just 
much eye work and more. She 
says that because this uniformity 
she gets more intelligent co-operation 
than formerly, and that the pupils 
more effective school work and de- 
velop better sight-saving habits. 
find the teachers one accord, 
that better for Joe with myopia 
not see Willie who has cataracts, 
looking map, when Joe has the 
same lesson prepare and told 
that may not look that particular 
map. 

This differentiation has amply justi- 


MYOPIC CASES—LOW 


fied itself the grounds simpler, 
more effective handling the classes, 
—of clearer understanding, and 
safer methods for the pupil with my- 
opia. proving also have the 
other advantage vital the growth 
public school sight-saving work— 
that offering real opportunity 
for economy the conduct these 
classes. time when every depart- 
ment public education under- 
going the closest scrutiny, and all the 
various activities are being weighed 
the taxpayer for their true value, 
anything that will add effectiveness, 
efficiency and economy, without any 
way lowering standards causing 
curtailment the educational oppor- 
tunities for visually handicapped chil- 
dren, should carefully considered. 


The pupils who have myopia -con- 
fine their reading Clear Type books. 
With them emphasis being placed 
upon the establishment the habits 
sight-saving. Much has read 
aloud them. These children, except 
rare cases, should not have indi- 
vidual piano lessons, but group work, 
musical appreciation, and 
ing; while the other hand low 
vision pupils are given individual mu- 
sic instruction according their apti- 
tude. The myops are not taught sew- 
ing nor fine handwork, but reed work, 
coarse crocheting with large wooden 
needle, touch knitting, etc. These chil- 
dren require much attention from the 
teacher, and the classes should 
small—not exceed ten more than 
three grades are represented. 

the other hand, the pupils with 
more static eye defects are generally 
permitted the oculists supple- 
ment limited extent their re- 
stricted amount Clear Type reading 
matter, with books ordinary print. 


VISION 


CASES 


not, they are placed classes with 
the myops). The principal difficulty 
low vision pupils their slowness 
visual perception, and the fatigue 
arising from effort see. The 
teacher’s principal concern for such 
pupils not much save sight, 
prevent the child from abuse 
the sight which has, and save 
him from the subsequent nervous dis- 
orders arising from eye strain, and 
from general inability compete 
with other children whose vision 
unimpaired. Experiments are being 
feasible provide such classes with 
reading lenses for use maps, etc. 

the low-vision classes the teacher 
can adequately take care larger 
number fourteen; and 
where there are very few grades 
represented, even sixteen. This slightly 
larger grouping classes lowers the 
average per capita cost. 

has been found that general 
these two groups are composed 
children distinct social traits and 
tendencies. The children with low 
vision the whole present the larger 
problem social training and ad- 
justment, due many undesirable 
traits both acquired inherited. 
They are the least likely progress 
far academic work, while the pupils 
with myopia are apt show marked 
tendency studious and desire 
enter the professions. 

Differentiation the methods 
instruction, social education, moral 


and vocational guidance, very neces- 
sary all along the line; and this par- 
ticular type differentiation prov- 
ing have certain factors which are 
favorable more effective schoolroom 
organization, and more economy 
administration. 


Thy Hand Findeth 
with Thy Might” 


SCHUYLER 


Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler, great, great 
granddaughter General Philip Schuyler 
and great granddaughter Alexander 
Hamilton, has always put her talents 
valuable practical use. Her long life 
helpful welfare work has been monu- 
ment her wisdom, enthusiasm and abil- 
ity. 1892 she founded the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association, and little later 
started the Training School for Nurses 
connection with Bellevue Hospital. 
Through her influence the administration 
poorhouses New York State was 
greatly improved and greater personal 


was ona 

bright April 

morning 
that 
returned 
home New 
York City, 
large apartment 
building 
Madison ve- 
the lit- 
tle table the 
vestibule, just 
off the drawing 
room, found 
letters and 
large quantity 
second class 
mail matter 
which post- 
man 
left for me. The 
examination 
the latter could 
postponed, 
thought, until 
the next day, 
and yet there 
was one package 


which from its size and weight ex- 
cited curiosity. opened and 


LOUISA LEE SCHUYLER 


attention paid the people who had 
live them. Her work even earlier 
during the Civil War, when she labored 
the Sanitary Commission—the Red 
Cross that the greatest 
possible value. The State Charities Aid 
Association, among other things, has 
done much towards reducing the amount 
tuberculosis; through its efforts pub- 
lic health law was passed for the proper 
care the insane and the county chil- 
dren’s agencies were established firm 
basis. 


—The Editor. 


found large, 
ding looking 
volume bound 
black. proved 
the printed 
report upon 
condition 
blind ‘the 
State New 
York, 
Commission, 
appointed the 
Legislature, for 
the purpose. Its 
and the 
chairman the 
Commission was 
Dr. Park 
Lewis, the well 
mologist Buf- 
falo, New York. 
was also 
president the 
Board Mana- 
gers the New 
York 
School for the 
3lind Batavia. had never done 
any work for the knew, 


From a photograph taken in 1915 when Miss Schuyler 
was awarded the honorary degree of LL.D. 
from Columbia University. 
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course, the important work that 
was being done for them through ex- 
isting organizations for the blind. 

knew this work but was not 
even active member any associ- 
ation laboring for the blind. hesi- 
tated giving the time read the offi- 
cial report, and yet took the book with 
into the drawing room, where 
seated the fire, carelessly turned 
the pages. The report was illustrated 
and looked first the pictures. All 
represented blind children, some 
them single children, 
groups children. Underneath these 
pictures was printed 
type, “Unnecessarily blind. These 
children need never have been blind 
had simple precaution been taken 
the time their birth.” 

was horror stricken. 
sarily blind,” exclaimed. then 
are they blind?” Something must 
done about this. 

turned the chapter the report 
ness the new-born), and learned 
that this was the name the disease 
which had made all those children 
blind; also that this was the cause 
blindness more than one-quarter 
all the pupils entering annually all the 
schools for the blind this country. 
Oh, the pity it! for was also 
stated that simple precaution taken 
the time birth all these chil- 
dren would have prevented this blind- 
ness. 

Ophthalmia Neonatorum dis- 
ease well known the medical pro- 
fession all countries. caused 
poisonous germ which appears 
the eyes many new-born infants, 
and often derived from the diseased 
generative organs the mother. All 
maternity hospitals and all maternity 


wards public institutions are the 
lookout for this dreaded infection. 
read this same report that simple 
preventive had mercifully been dis- 
covered which applied the eyes 
the new-born child the time 
birth—a single drop placed each 
eye—would destroy the poisonous 
germ there and would not injure 
healthy eye. This great discovery was 
made about forty years ago Pro- 
fessor Crede, director the great 
Maternity Hospital Leipsig. has 
been thoroughly tested and found 
absolutely reliable. The solution 
derivative the silver salts. 

When closed the book that after- 
noon had decided what do. Some- 
times have been asked whether 
about the world sword hand, 
belligerent spirit, looking for evils for 
the pleasure trying slay them. 
Never! never look for evils, but 
they often come unsought, 
ing themselves upon attention. 
was this case. was almost 
accident that opened that book and 
saw those pictures. Then the pity 
all touched heart and resolved 
that must something save other 
children from that dreadful calamity. 

Mine active mind, which 
reaches decisions quickly, and the de- 
cisions once reached, wishes act 
immediately. fond old say- 


ings which come naturally 


every day life. One favorite 
quotations “Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth do, with thy might.” 
This has uncertain sound and has 
helped through many difficult 
hours. 

When the sunset light entered the 
room that afternoon 
found something do. But how 
begin? First all sent special 
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library and asked for any publications 
that might have been written Dr. 
Lewis. They were few number, 
mostly addresses made him 
meetings physicians, and too tech- 
nical for understanding. Among 
them, however, was one more popular 
character which had delivered 
the frightful ravages made ophthal- 
mia neonatorum and the great im- 
portance eradicating this disease, 
but added was useless for him 
speak this physicians who knew 
all about and who agreed with him 
that something should done. 
have said this again and again,” 
concluded, yet, after these meet- 
our homes and resume our private 
practice without taking action make 
things better? must now therefore 
appeal laymen for their help. Will 
not they, men and women, both join 
hands with eradicate this 
This appeal made its impression, 
and once wrote Dr. Lewis telling 
him that was layman and would 
gladly service would point 
the way. asked him take lunch- 
eon with the next time came 
New York, talk the matter over. 
His reply this communication sur- 
prised and delighted me. 
graphed that would come New 
York purpose the next Friday, and 
would see the following day. 
wired ask whom should invite 
meet him after luncheon. speci- 
fied Dr. Clifton Edgar, one the 
three members special committee 
ophthalmia neonatorum, appointed 
the American Medical Association 
which Dr. Lewis was chairman, and 
several men and women interested 
public welfare and some engaged 
philanthropic undertakings. 


the small luncheon, Dr. Léwis 
charmed all his earnestness and 
his simple, unassuming manners. 
the small conference 
lowed the luncheon was requested 
all present form committee 
for the prevention blindness the 
State New York, with full power 
select its members and officers and 
organize the committee. This 
gladly consented do. 


Before the conference dispersed 
announced intention forming 
small, active, very representative com- 
mittee composed men and women, 
physicians and laymen and public wel- 
fare workers. declared that the 
success our work was largely de- 
pendent upon the co-operation 
health officers would the outset 
invite the New York State Commis- 
sioner Health and the New York 
City Commissioner Health be- 
come members. also invited all mem- 
bers our little conference join it. 


this first committee for the pre- 
vention blindness which has proved 
such importance, were representa- 
tives both schools medicine, 
both political parties, members the 
Roman Catholic, Protestant, and He- 
brew faiths and social welfare workers 
distinction. 


the services lawyer were 
needed offered the chairmanship 
Mr. Tecumseh Sherman, New 
York, son Sherman. 


the first meeting the Special 
State Committee held June, 1908, 
was decided that popular publica- 
tion should issued the Committee 
soon possible inform the pub- 
lic the blindness caused little 
children ophthalmia neonatorum 
and the important steps taken 


‘ 


WHATSOEVER THY 
library and asked for any publications 
that might have been written 
Lewis. They were few number, 
mostly addresses made him 
meetings physicians, and too tech- 
nical for understanding. Among 
them, however, was one more popular 
character which had delivered 
the frightful ravages made ophthal- 
mia neonatorum and the great im- 
portance eradicating this disease, 
but added was useless for him 
speak this physicians who knew 
all about and who agreed with him 
that something should done. 
have said this again and again,” 
concluded, “and yet, after these meet- 
our homes and resume our private 
practice without taking action make 
things better? therefore 
appeal laymen for their help. Will 
not they, men and women, both join 
hands with eradicate this evil?” 
This appeal made its impression, 
and once wrote Dr. Lewis telling 
him that was layman and would 
gladly service would point 
the way. asked him take lunch- 
eon with the next time came 
New York, talk the matter over. 
His reply this communication sur- 
prised and delighted me. 
graphed that would come New 
York purpose the next Friday, and 
would see the following day. 
wired ask whom should invite 
meet him after luncheon. speci- 
fied Dr. Clifton Edgar, one the 
three members special committee 
ophthalmia neonatorum, appointed 
the American Medical Association 
which Dr. Lewis was chairman, and 
several men and women interested 
public welfare and some engaged 
philanthropic undertakings. 


AND 


FINDETH 

the small luncheon, Lewis 
charmed all his earnestness and 
his simple, unassuming manners. 
the small conference which fol- 
lowed the luncheon was requested 
all present form committee 
for the prevention blindness the 
State New York, with full power 
select its members and officers and 
organize the committee. This 
gladly consented do. 


Before the conference dispersed 
announced intention forming 
small, active, very representative com- 
mittee composed men and women, 
physicians and laymen and public wel- 
fare workers. declared that the 
success our work was largely de- 
pendent upon the co-operation 
health officers would the outset 
invite the New York State Commis- 
sioner Health and the New York 
City Commissioner Health be- 
come members. also invited all mem- 
bers our little conference join it. 


this first committee for the pre- 
vention blindness which has proved 
such importance, were representa- 
tives both schools medicine, 
both political parties, members the 
Roman Catholic, Protestant, and He- 
brew faiths and social welfare workers 
distinction. 


the services lawyer were 
needed offered the chairmanship 
Mr. Tecumseh Sherman, New 
York, son General Sherman. 


the first meeting the Special 
State Committee held June, 1908, 
was decided that popular publica- 
tion should issued the Committee 
soon possible inform the pub- 
lic the blindness caused little 
children ophthalmia neonatorum 
and the important steps taken 


CONTRIBUTION LITERATURE EDUCATION BLIND 


eradicate it. Dr. Lewis and were 
appointed special committee pre- 
pare this publication. January, 
1909, the pamphlet entitled “Children 
Who Need Not Have Been Blind” 
was issued. went through several 
editions and now out print. 
The annual twenty-six 
tenths per cent average admission 
schools children blinded from 
ophthalmia neonatorum 
since 1907 the present average 


fourteen and two-tenths per cent an- 
nually such admissions. 

But this also shows how much more 
needs done and shall not 
satisfied until New York State can 
repeat the record Massachusetts. 
“Not single case blindness from 
ophthalmia neonatorum has been re- 
ported for five years,” states the Di- 
recetor Perkins Institution. This 
statement was confirmed the Mas- 
sachusetts State Board Health. 


Valuable Contribution the Literature 


the Education the Blind 


TUDENTS the history 
the education the blind 


were recently delighted 
receive the first three chapters 
Dr. French’s book entitled 
“The Education the Blind. 
Critical and Historical Survey, with 
Especial Reference the United 
States.” 

Not since Dr. Best’s book appeared 
have had the pleasure examin- 
ing anything like carefully prepared 
piece historical research work 
this field that embodied Dr. 
French’s first three chapters. The 
rest the book promised the 
near future, and shall look forward 


eagerly receiving it. under- 
stand that the book will comprise ele- 
ven chapters and introduction, all 
dealing with the problem education, 
chiefly its historical phases. Dr. 
French planning have all twelve 
parts published one time book 
form. When issued copies may 
obtained, understand, from the 
California Society for the Blind, 842 
Phelan Building, San Francisco. 

Dr. French has devoted years 
careful study the writing this 
book. the rest the book like 
the first three chapters every worker 
for the blind should have copy 
his desk. 
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Successful Quartette 


Minnesota School for the 
Blind has been fortunate 
having among its students 
considerable amount musical talent. 
seemed the school administration 
that this talent should capitalized 
both for the benefit the pupils and 
the school. the musical talent pos- 
any vocational and financial value 
there must opportunity for him 
“try out” before audiences. must 
find out for himself the pulse the 
public. must learn from personal 
experience what kind music the 
public will accept and pay for. 
With this philosophy mind our 
male quartette was organized year 
ago. The personnel made 


Daniel Picha, first tenor, Herman 
Bischoff, second tenor, Walter La- 
Belle, first bass, Leonard Severson, 
second bass. Since their first public ap- 
pearance they have been constant de- 
mand. The programs consist quar- 
tette numbers, Scotch dialect songs 
Bischoff, solos Severson, violin 
solos LaBelle accompanied Bis- 
choff, and Bischoff and Severson 
duets. 

Through these public appearances 
the boys have benefitted socially and 
financially. They are ease and con- 
fident before audiences. They perform 
cheerful and happy manner, 
learning what most important 
all, that they can compete with sighted 
performers allowing for conces- 
sions the part blindness. 


Quartette the Minnesota School for the Blind 
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Student, Blind, Takes Golf 


HEN Edward Robbins 

Portland, Oregon, entered 

the state university Eu- 
gene freshman the school 
journalism, determined, spite 
his blindness, participate under- 
graduate activities and live well- 
rounded kis fellows. 

With the idea including recrea- 
tion his program, Robbins entered 
the golf class the physical education 
department. practiced indoors un- 


der the guidance the golf instructor 
for several months, driving the ball 
from mat against heavy piece 
canvas that hung one end the 
practice gallery. Able control 
wooden and iron clubs accurately, 
Robbins now practicing the ath- 
letic field. 

Robbins learned what known 
among golfers the “straight-line” 
system. drawing the club back 
from the ball straight line until 
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NOTICES 


the left arm parallel with the ground 
the golfer position hit the 
ball fairly the downward swing 
even though his eyes are closed. Trick 
golfers, blindfolded, can drive ball 
perfectly following this method, 
the dismay those who declare 
golfer must keep his eyes the ball. 

Good muscle coordination neces- 
sary, however, hit the ball with 
the eyes closed. canvas stretched 
the end the golf gallery marked 
with black disks. good golfer will 
strike certain ones using 


mashie; others “shooting” 
with another club. Robbins perfected 
his shots attempting hit the right 
disks, the instructor informing him 
his failures and 

Robbins the staff the 
Emerald, the daily student newspaper. 
“covers” one the most difficult 
the chemistry, physics, and 
pre-engineering departments. also 
edits radio column for the Emerald 
and directed the stringing 200- 
foot antennae across the university 
gymnasium. 


Notices 


PRINTING DEPARTMENT 
THE 


New York Institute for the Edu- 
cation the Blind 


After September first the New York 
Institute for the Education the 
Blind will conduct its new quarters 
Pelham Parkway thoroughly 
complete Printing Department. The 
chief purpose this department will 
satisfy the requirements the 
school for embossed lesson sheets and 
such literature not available else- 
where. sense will compete 
with the American Printing House for 
the Blind, but hoped that the 
Printing Department the Institute 
will service not only its own 
pupils but also others whom may 
serve, 


For the management this depart- 
ment competent person em- 
ployed and the Principal, Mr. Edward 


Van Cleve, seeking such per- 
son, desiring find printer who will 
devote himself the upbuilding 
the department and making real 
influence the school and for the 
cause the blind. Mr. Van Cleve 
will glad hear from any persons 
interested. may addressed for 
the next three months 412 Ninth 
Avenue, New York City. 


WANTED: Teacher the blind for 
Spanish American country. Prefer- 
ably one with some ‘knowledge 
Spanish and the ability teach 
some the trades. For further infor- 
mation communicate with the Amer- 
ican Foundation for the Blind, 
Union Square, West, New York, N.Y. 


copies the 
Booklist, Vol. No. and the 
American Foundation for the Blind, 
Union Square West, New York 
City. 


Rochester, New York, has 
recently perfected mop 

ferrule known Wyant’s Mop- 

Ferrule which because its simpli- 

city and the ease and rapidity with 

which can handled should 
great value blind workmen. 


Interesting experiments along in- 
dustrial lines have recently been 
made the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion for the Blind Pittsburgh. The 
outcome these ventures would 
seem point equal success 
attempted other organizations. 
The first experiment was the pur- 
chase truck for delivering. For 
the three months ending March 31, 
1924, the total cost the truck, 
including the chauffeur’s wages, 
amounted $614.00. During this 
period the truck delivered 2025 pack- 


Wyant’s Mop-Ferrule 


Industrial Experiments 


The mop ferrule substan- 
tial and sightly design, made 
furniture steel for dry mops, and 
copper brass for wet mops. The 
fact that copper brass cannot 
easily corroded salt water 
makes the ferrules especially useful 
for swab and deck mops. 


sary only place the straps around 
the center the cut yarn, pull 
strap (A) through the slot the 
end strap (B) and bend back end 
strap (A). The handle then 
placed ferrule (C) and secured 
with two tacks, means 
vise with perforating teeth. Emer- 
gency hooks (D) are used only 
mops intended for hard usage 
deck and swab mops. 


ages—brooms the dozen and 
half-dozen, single articles such 
chairs—which average forty 
cents per package affected saving 
Second trips for the 
same articles and deliveries the 
forty-six girls the Home Work 
Department are omitted from these 
figures. During that time the chauf- 
feur spent twenty-five per cent his 
time assisting the broom depart- 
ment. obvious, therefore, that 
the figure $810.00, conservative 
estimate money saved. 


» 


Twenty-Seventh Biennial Convention the 


American Association Instructors for the Blind 


Twenty-Seventh Bien- 
nial Convention 
American 
Instructors the Blind will held 
the Perkins Institution and Mass- 
achusetts School for the Blind, Water- 
town, Mass., June 23-27, 1924. 
The tentative program which has 
been arranged provides for: 

Demonstration work. 
the special request the Execu- 
tive Committee, the pupils the 
Perkins Institution will give 
demonstration their indoor 
activities Monday afternoon 
and Monday evening will 
hold their Commencement ex- 
Demonstrations class 
teaching will feature the 
program throughout the Con- 
ference, and pupils several 
participate. 
Tuesday afternoon Athletic 
Field Meet will held between 
the pupils the Perkins, and 
visiting team from the 
vania Institution Overbrook 
music will furnished band 
from the Department for the 
Blind, Cleveland public schools. 

Ample provision for round 
table discussions. The speakers 
each topic assigned have been 
requested offer definite, con- 
crete and constructive sugges- 
tions brief form there may 
ample time for discussions. 
this way hoped that the 
best constructive thought the 


profession will brought 

bear each topic discussed. 

Several inspirational ad- 
dresses men prominence 
outside the profession have 
been planned for the evening 
sessions. 

June 26, has been designated 
for the annual meeting the 
American Foundation for the 
Blind. 
and lodging may ob- 

tained the Perkins Institution 
the rate $2.00 per day for the 
made for occasional absences during 
the Convention. 

Accommodations will reserved 
the order application and 
very important that Director Allen 
notified once exactly who will 
attend, and when arrive, whether men 
women, whether the applicant 
possesses vision not, and whether 
alone with companion. Those ex- 
pecting attend will confer favor 
applying once. Rooms will 
open for occupants any time Mon- 
day. hoped that large number 
will come early that day. 

The railways have offered rate 
one and one-half fare for the 
round trip many 250 are 
attendance. 

Perkins Institution situated 
the corner North Beacon Street 
and Beechwood Avenue,. Water- 
town, Massachusetts. 


*From South Station, Boston, take 
Cambridge subway Central 
Square, Cambridge. Get transfer 
surface car marked “Watertown, via 


*This the nearest point, convenient for 
those with hand luggage. pleasanter way 
continue through the Cambridge sub- 
way Harvard Square, take Watertown 
surface car Irving Street, and walk (six 
minutes) south toward Perkins Institution 
tower. 


FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Fourth Annual Convention the Virginia 
Association Workers for the Blind 


Arsenal Street,” and leave car 
Beechwood Avenue. 


From North Station, Boston, take 
surface car for subway Park 
Street, and change Cambridge 
subway, above. 

avoid delay receiving bag- 
advance American Express. 


June and 13, 1924 


Thursday Evening, June 


Song—“America the Beautiful” 
Invocation—Rev. Woodson, Pres- 
byterian Church 
Address Welcome 
Hon. Joachim, Mayor 
Charlottesville, Virginia 
Address Welcome 
Lee Trinkle, Gover- 
nor the State Virginia 
Response Addresses Welcome 
Watts, President the 
Virginia Association Work- 
ers for the Blind 


The Home Teacher and Her Posi- 
tion Community 

Miss Anne Connelly, Home Teach- 
for the Virginia Commis- 
sion for the Blind, Richmond, 
Virginia 

Sight-Saving Classes the Public 
Schools 

Irwin, Director Bureau 
Research, American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, New York 

The Blind Today and Tomorrow 

John Cunningham, Field Agent 
for the Virginia Commission 
for the Blind, Pamplin, Vir- 
ginia 

9:45. American Foundation for the Blind 

and What Means 


8:00. 


8:45 


9:15 


PROGRAM 


Charles Hayes, Director Bureau 
Information and Publicity, 
American Foundation for the 
Blind, New York, 


Friday Morning, June 
Call Order 
Appointments Committees 
Round-table discussion “The Home 
Teacher and Her Position 
Community” 
Miss Edna Williams, 
Richmond, Virginia 
Miss Kathleen Frazier, Altivista, 


9:15. 


Chairman, 


Virginia 

William Blair, Chatham, Vir- 
ginia 

General discussion “Sight-Saving 
Classes the Public Schools” 

The Colored Blind and Their 
Problems 

Hattie Wills, Home Teacher for 
the Colored Blind, Newport 
News, Virginia 

General discussion the “Colored 
Blind and Their Problems” 

The Importance Tuning 
Business Industry 
Blind 

Cronise, First Vice-Presi- 
dent the Virginia Associa- 
tion Workers for the Blind, 
Buchannan, Virginia 


9:45. 
10:00. 


10:20. 
10:30. 
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10:45. 


11:00. 


11:30. 


2:30. 


3:00. 


FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Round-table discussion “The Im- 
portance Tuning Busi- 
ness Industry for the Blind” 

Allensworth, Chairman, 
Vienna, Virginia 

Harold Lawrence, Richmond, 
Virginia 

Funkhouser, Orange, Vir- 
ginia 

Possibilities Salesmanship for 
the Blind 

Luther Clark, Danville, Virginia 

Round-table discussion the 
“Possibilities Salesmanship 
for the Blind” 

Hume, Chairman, 
Ford, Virginia 

John Tyler, Richmond, Virginia 

Jack Wilson, Portsmouth, Virginia 

Increased 
Publications for the Blind 

Miss Irene Haislip, Staunton, Vir- 
ginia 

Discussion “The Possibilities 
Increased Publications for the 
Blind” 


Recess for Lunch 
Friday Afternoon 


Call Order 
Impressions and Advantages 


Raccoon 


Attending Public 
School 

Wallace Connelly, Norfolk, 
Virginia 


General Discussion 

Historical Sketch and Importance 
Workshops for the Blind 

William Blair, Chatham, Vir- 
ginia 

Round-table discussion 
cal Sketch and Importance 
Workshops for the 

Burcher, Chairman, Oyster 


Point, Virginia 
Edward Beale, Remington, Vir- 


ginia 
McCambridge, 
Virginia 


Staunton, 


4:05. 


4:15. 


4:35. 


9:00. 


9:30. 


What the Bureau Rehabilitation 
Means the Blind 

Blankenship, Supervisor, 
Bureau 
Richmond, Virginia 


General discussion “What the Bu- 
reau Rehabilitation Means 
the 


The Practicability Blind Per- 
sons Becoming Masseurs 
Miss Juliet Walker, Richmond, 
Virginia 

General Discussion “The Practi- 
cability Blind Persons Be- 
coming Masseurs” 


Law Profession for the Blind 
John Munford Boyd, Attorney 
Law, Charlottesville, Virginia 


Round-table discussion “Law 
Profession for the Blind” 
William Jennings, Chairman, 
Richmond, Virginia 

Connelly, Lawrenceville, 
Virginia 

Hilton, Fincastle, Virginia 


Friday Evening 


Music 

Address 

Holmes, Editor Matilda 
Ziegler Magazine for the 
Blind, New York 


Progress the Virginia Commis- 
sion for the Blind 

Hopkins, M.D., Secretary 
Virginia Commission for the 
Blind, Richmond, Virginia 


Adjust Yourself Conditions, 
The World Will Not Change 
You. 

Hon. Oscar Shoemaker, Judge, 
Corporation Court, Richmond, 
Virginia 


Report Committees 
Election Officers 
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Description Spline Removing Apparatus 
Designed 


Louisiana Commission for the Blind 

The apparatus consists three principal parts: 

STEAM GENERATOR. 

RANGE 

Tue GENERATOR consists Humphrey, other make 
copper tube heater. This connected series pipes and valves the 
range boiler (or tank). 

contains water, and for the purpose holding the 
water supplied the steam generator and for receiving the steam 
therefrom. 

copper connected the steam portion the range boiler. 

THE Process consists applying live steam fine stream the end 
the spline, thus softening the glue that the spline may raised, after 
which this steam nozzle ejects fine stream steam under the spline, softening 
the glue, and the nozzle itself can then used raise the spline simple 
forward motion, that the entire spline can removed without tearing 
the wood the use chisels other instruments. 


MR. FRANCIS GRAVES TESTING SPLINE REMOVER, PENNSYLVANIA 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND, INC. 


The Spline Remover has proven marked success. easily run blind 
person after little practice, and means better and quicker work. Eight minutes 
the best average time made here for cleaning out spline chair without any 
danger chipping injuring the frame. hope even better the future. 
This machine has already proven well worth while. 
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VOLUME JUNE, 1924 


The Booklist Braille Books 


GRADE ONE-AND-ONE-HALF 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND 
and 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION’S 
CoMMITTEE WITH THE BLIND 


Compiled 
LAURA SAWYER 


Perkins Institution, Watertown, Mass. 


This list includes all the books published Braille, Grade One-and-one- 
half, which have been issued since March, 1924. 


The publishing houses from which the books may purchased are 
indicated initial letters following each title and are follows: 


A.B.S. American Bible Society, Bible House, Astor Place, New York City. 
A.P.H. American Printing House for the Blind, Louisville, Kentucky. 
C.P.H. Clovernook Printing House for the Blind, Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 


H.C.S. Hadley Correspondence School for the Blind, 584 Lincoln Avenue, 
Winnetka, Illinois. 


H.P.S. Howe Publishing Society, Old Court House, Public Square, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


T.B.A. Theosophical Book Association for the Blind, 1548 Hudson Avenue, 
Hollywood, Los Angeles, Cailfornia. 


U.B.P. Universal Braille Press, 3612 West First Street, Los Angeles, 
fornia. 


Additional copies this and the previous numbers may had from 
the American Foundation for the Blind, Union Square, W., New York. 


BOOKS AVAILABLE JUNE, 1924. 


Aldrich, Mrs. Lillian Woodman. Crowding memories. 43p. 1924. 
“Memories important people who were friends Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


half century ago.” 
Besant, Annie. The inner government the world. 88p. 1924. $2.50. T.B.A. 
Bible. Ezra; Nehemiah; Esther and Job. v.10. 128p. 1924. $4.15. U.B.P. 


Ecclesiastes and The Song Solomon. v.12. 72p. 1924. $3.10. U.B.P. 


Jeremiah and Lamentations. v.14. 1924. $4.15. U.B.P. 
Ezekiel. v.15. 133p. 1924. $4.15. U.P.B. 


THE BOOKLIST 


Hosea; Joel; Amos; Obadiah; Jonah; Micah; Nahum; Habakkuk; 
Zephaniah; Haggai; Zechariah and Malachi. v.16. 137p. 1924. $4.15. 


passages. 74p. 1922. 50c. A.B.S. These selections are printed 
both sides the page and include the 23rd Psalm, the 14th chapter the Gospel 
St. John, the 13th chapter first Corinthans, with passages from the life 
and teaching Christ. 


Bryce, Catherine Turner. Aldine first language book, Bryce and 
Spaulding. Part (for the 2v. 162p. 1924. Full spelling. $3.35. 


212p. 1924. $4.55. 


Chiles, James German prose composition. 3v. 309p. 1924. $12.40. 
Dickens, Charles. David Copperfield. 1616p. 1924. $64.65. A.P.H. 
D’Ooge, Benjamin Elements Latin. 8v. 910p. 1924. $29.85. A.P.H. 


Firman, Sydney Grant. Winston companion first reader, Firman and 
Maltby. 2v. 154p. 1924. Full spelling. $3.20. H.P.S. 


Fox, John, Jr. mountain Europa. 104p. 1924. $4.20. C.P.H. 
32p. 1924. 65c. H.C.S. 
Harbaugh, Katherine bowls and accomplishments. 18p. 1924. C.P.H. 


Hadley, William Typewriting for beginners. 


Krauskopf, Joseph. The wandering Jew, The loyalty the Jew; The romance 
the Jew, Purvis. 50p. 1924. $1.75. A.P.H. 


McGrath, Harold. Princess elopes. 154p. 1924. $6.20. C.P.H. 


Penitential Office, and the Litany from the Book common prayer. 33p. 1924. 80c. 


Petrie, Cordia Greer. Angeline the Seelbach, and Angeline steppin’ out. 
1924. $1.80. C.P.H. 


Smith, Joseph Human geography. Book II. Regions and 
955p. 1924. $18.45. 


Spaulding, Frank Ellsworth. Aldine third reader. v.4. 90p. 1924. Full spelling. 
$1.75. H.P.S. Aldine third reader complete. 1921-1924. 
spelling. $6.25. 


Storm, Theodor. Immensee, German text, with vocabulary. 2v. 170p. 1924. $6.80. 
A.P.H. 


Suhrie, Spell write spelling book, Suhrie and Koehler. 38p. 
1924. Full spelling. 90c. H.P.S. 


Wright, Harold Bell. 


The mine with the iron door. 3v. 356p. 1924. $14.25. C.P.H. 
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